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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


r past week has been dominated by the inter- 
national importance of the speech delivered by Lord 















(urzon in the House of Lords on Friday, April 20th. 
It amounted to a far more definite statement of the 
position and policy of this country than had previously 
heen made. On the question of reparations the Govern- 
ment, he said, was urging Germany to make a declara- 
tion of her willingness to pay a sum “‘ fixed by authorities 
properly charged with the duty.” On the question of 
French security the Government was willing to consider 
aay proposal which did not involve the dismemberment of 
Germany. Ilis speech was preceded by one from Lord 
Buckmaster and followed by Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
With the issues involved in the debate we deal in our 
leading columns. eR 4. ae 

The speech has produeed a much greater effect in 
Berlin than in Paris. Indeed, some writers in Germany 
meck to interpret the speech as indicating the long- 
sought-for British ‘‘ intervention.”” Lord Curzon did 

t mean this—indeed, he meant simply and solely what 
he said—that is, that it is now time that an offer from 
ermany should be made. And according to news from 
Berlin there is a strong feeling amongst informed persons 
there that a proposal will be made, in the form of a 
Hmultaneous Note to the Allies. German opinion is 
perceptibly more optimistic as to the possibility of a 
ttlement than it has been for some months. 


In Paris, on the other hand, it cannot be said that 
ord Curzon’s speech had a good reception. The French 
talize with characteristic clear-mindedness the particular 
anger of Germany making such an offer as would be 
ceptable to us but not to them, and hence would have 
T support behind it. That would, as the Paris Press 





has it, “‘ put France in a bad tactical position.” The 
French, indeed, assert that they wish for negotiation, 
but they couple the word with “ surrender.” They 
fear a resumption of the old wrangles on “ sanctions ”’ 
and A bonds, B bonds, C bonds, &e., &c. And, indeed, 
they are likely to get it if they will not consent to lift 
the whole problem to another level by the admission 
of a League of Nations settlement. 


On Monday the Allies and the Turk again found 
themselves face to face across the Conference tables of 
Lausanne. By one of those conventions dear to the 
heart of diplomats, and indeed often uscfully soothing 
to ruffled statesmen, the Conference is merely ‘“* resuming 
its labours after a holiday.’”’ Thus, unlike our home 
politics, there will be no recriminations over what hap- 
pened last winter. Although the path of this “ Con- 
ference II.,” as it is officially called, cannot be an alto- 
gether smooth one, it is really unthinkable that peace 
will be denied to the East owing to disagreement over 
the still unsettled clauses of the draft treaty. 


The only really threatening feature of the situation 
is the notorious ‘**‘ Chester Concession,’’ which we described 
last weck. It is still not clear if it represents a genuine, 
if sanguine, belief on the part of the Turk in the future 
prosperity of Anatolia; or whether it is but a new 
pawn which has been put on to the board in preparation 
for the century-old gambit of dividing the Powers— 
this time by driving a wedge between France and 
America instead of, as was done so successfully last 
winter, between France and Great Britain. It will be 
extremely interesting to see what the Americans, whose 
diplomatists have not—for good or ill—the whole nine- 
teenth-century tradition of “‘the Eastern Question” 
behind them, will make of ‘“‘a deal with the Turk.” 
It may be that, unhampered by the shades of Lord 
Beaconsfield, of Bismarck, of Louis Napoleon, of Gort- 
schakoff, which for us inevitably arise at every step, 
they may achieve something more than the liberal 
employment for diplomatists that has been the chief 
product of all our negotiations. 


On Thursday, the 19th, at Cairo, the new Egyptian 
Constitution was signed. The Constitution was drawn 
up by a Commission appointed last autumn. Since then 
there have been persistent attempts to make it less 
democratic. These attempts culminated in the Nessim 
proposals, so called from Nessim Pasha, the late Premier. 
These, however, were finally rejected. Nessim resigned 
and a Cabinet was formed under the present Prime 
Minister, Yehia Pasha Ibrahim. Considerable con- 
cessions were made by the British, such as the release 
of Zaghlul, the suspension of the prosecution of mem- 
bers of his organizations, and the abolition of the military 
Governorship of Cairo. These have led to an agreement 
on the Constitution which has thus been signed. 





The coercion of votes is, of course, an old-established 


custom in the Balkans. But M. Stambulisky, the 
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Bulgarian Premier, has carried this policy to its illogical 
conclusion. Many rich people in Bulgaria who feared 
the possibility of a social upheaval have apparently 
turned Communists in order to safeguard their property. 
In order, therefore, to drive these strayed sheep back 
into the fold and to destroy the Communist opposition, 
M. Stambulisky decided to use what he thought were 
the Communists’ own weapons against them. He 
promised that the first task of the new Sobranje would 
be to pass a Communist law whereby in all villages with 
more than ten Communists a commune must be founded 
and the Communists’ property would become the general 
property of all the inhabitants. Fantastic, if ingenious, 
as this proposal may seem—for such an arrangement 
would actually be the antithesis of Communism—it was 
an effective piece of strategy. In the General Election 
M. Stambulisky’s followers, the Agrarians, carried 205 
out of 276 scats. 








On Thursday the Duke of York and Lady Elizabeth 
Bowes-Lyon were married at Westminster Abbey amid 
obvious signs of public satisfaction. The Duke of York 
is, of course, the President of the Industrial Welfare 
Society, and it is with the attempt to ameliorate 
industrial conditions that his name has been, since the 
War, chiefly associated. We hope that on his honey- 
moon he will take a well-earned rest from the arduous 
life of a modern Prince. He will then return to his 
chosen branch of the innumerable duties that the Royal 
Family have made their own with such enthusiasm and 
such acknowledged success. 


The Labour situation continues to be uneasy. Since 
we last wrote a menacing situation has arisen in the 
shipyards, where a lock-out will take place on Monday 
week unless a compromise is reached. On the other hand, 
Mr. MacDonald was able to effect a settlement in the 
Norfolk farm strike, thus adding to his reputation as a 
peacemaker. The “Craft” Unions concerned in the 
railway dispute over “shopmen” have refused the 
companies’ offer. Hence it looks as though they will 
come into line with the National Union of Railwaymen, 
and an unpleasant situation has undoubtedly arisen, 
Still, the effect of the settlements in the building and 
farm disputes cannot but have a moderating effect on 
the parties in the other industries. Let us hope that the 
arbitration habit is catching. 


On Tuesday Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, introduced the Government’s Housing Bill. 
We deal with the issues involved and with the great 
“Parlour or No Parlour”? controversy in our leading 
columns. Here we may simply recall that the main 
provision of the Bill is that the State shall contribute 
£6 a year for twenty years to the local authorities for 
any house built with a superficial area not greater than 
850 square feet. The Labour Party opposed the Bill 
as inadequate. The Independent Liberals did not 
oppose the Bill because of the urgency of the question, 
but on Wednesday turned on Sir John Simon to criticize 
it. The Attorney-General at the end of the debate on 
Wednesday announced that in Committee Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain would give further consideration to the 
size of the houses “ without departing for an instant 
from the intentions of the Bill.” The Bill was given 
its second reading by a majority of 200. 


On Thursday, the 19th, the House of Commons had 
some opportunity to discuss agriculture. The real 
opportunity had been lost by the “row” after the 





Government’s defeat, but considering the short ¢; 

allowed to it, the discussion was informing. In 8, 
Sir Robert Sanders, the Minister of Agricultum. rx 
statement in which he gave several interesting fg, 
and figures. For example, it appears that i 
about £910,000 a year on agricultural sunset 
education. This is certainly a pitifully small sym 
a great nation to devote to such a subject, yet it j 
probably more than many people were aware of. To-das 
there are over one million allotments in the nie 
Here, at any rate, is a tangible legacy from the Ws 
Again, the State may have its shortcomings as a stele 
but on the Turf it is invincible. The national stud he 
year made a profit of £28,000, winning no less thy, 
forty-two races. is 


and 
for 


But a more important event for agriculture was tj), 
Government’s decision, announced on Saturday let 
to accept the recommendation of the Agricultyp, 
Tribunal for an Excise Duty of 10s. a quarter m 
imported malting barley. This is another of th 
measures of petty Protection of which we have late 
been given so many examples. They are granted id 
no broad principle of Protection, which, however my 
opposed we may be to it, is at least a coher 
policy, but are simply the signs of a surrender by thy 
Government to some particular interest. Incidental} 
they are all too small to injure the country appreciably 
But collectively they form a growing obstruction 4) 
that free circulation of exchanges by which alone thy 
country can live. 


On Friday, April 20th, while the Lords were listeniyy 
to Lord Curzon on the European situation, Mr. Seryn. 
geour made his first real appearance before the How 
in moving his Prohibition Bill. In a speech of a ty» 
which can rarely have been heard at Westminster, hs 
invoked every kind of religious sentiment against tly 
evils of drinking. In complete contrast was the spee 
in which Dr. Salter seconded the Bill. Somewh 
coldly he told the House that alcohol was simply a dry 
not different in kind from morphia or cocaine but fz 
more widely used, which had a special hereditary effe 
on the resisting power of the individual. The rejectia 
was then moved by “ stalwarts ”’ like Sir A. Holbri 
and Sir Guy Gaunt. Mr. Stewart, a Labour mem, 
suggested State purchase. In the division foeurtew 
members voted for the Bill. 


The result of the Ludlow by-election was that th 
Unionists retained the seat with a majority reduc 
from 5,808 to 3,216. The figures were :— 


Lieut-.Col. Windsor-Clive (C.) ee e+ 9,956 
Capt. E. C. Pryce (L.) .. te os oe 6,74 
Lieut. P. F. Pollard (Lab.)  .. os oe 1,420 


The constituency is rural. 
since the General Election three have been lost by ti 
Government, two gained by Labour, two by the Liben\ 
and an Independent seat lost. This gives the Gover 
ment 341 votes, Labour 140, the Liberals, if combine 
119, and 15 sundries. 


A speech by Lord Curzon at the Junior Imper 
League last Saturday and an article by Lord Birkenbes 
in the Sunday Times were both occupied to a lay 
extent with the subject of Unionist reunion. 14 
Birkenhead pointedly distinguishes between the (0 
servative Party and the present Government. Th® 
is, as it were, a suggestion that the Government 3 i 
Hamlet without the Hamlet. For the rest, his att 


of 





is a somewhat rhetorical arraignment of the Governmt 
The loss of Ministers’ seats, the housing policies, igtwenty 
disloyalty to Disraeli, the ingenuity of a foreign po!" 
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the French and encourages the 


h exasperates 


tite - , and the “ mephitic atmosphere’ inherited 

ie ermal . 

= Lord Younger—each of these themes is dwelt 
The impression left by this outburst is that it 


upoll ed by feelings of an acutely personal description. 
is id was, on the other ‘hand, more dignified. 
_ no cause for this disparagement. Whilst realizing 
as such criticisms were an amiable idiosyncrasy to 
sbich many persons were prone, he considered it regret- 


ible that they should occur. He maintained throughout 
3 ‘ 7 





untry, 

War, I io attitude of detached unconcern. 

ducer ° . . 

id last Yanchester has declined to co-operate with Liverpool 


thay 





i» the construction of a great new road between the 


iyo cities. As we SO desperately need more roads, this 


1S the fg seems a pity, for it would have opened up fresh com- 
“Tay: [peril channels in North-East Lancashire and South- 
tury) West Yorkshire. But we can take heart at a new and 
oy ML pore extensive proposal now being considered by Mersey- 
tho» ( side members of Parliament and motor transport pro- 
latey ( noters. Their idea is to construct a magnificent highway 
ed yy I cxclusively for motor traffic between London and 
much fy liverpool by way of Birmingham, Manchester and 
erent (Oldham. The cost would be approximately £15,000,000 
Y thy | ud would be paid for by mileage and tonnage tolls. 
itally @ We may again see a turnpike and stop to pay our toll. 
lably eeRPainad d 
mM ty Sir Robert Kindersley expressed his views on the 
e thy proposed Betting Tax in last Sunday’s Observer. A 
pronouncement from so high an authority on public 
, thrift is important. The whole of the first part of his 
“nll BH statement was an exposure of the economic waste of 
oe betting and seemed to imply a feeling against any form 
" of State recognition. But he went on to say that the 
” habit of betting was so widespread that it could not be 
thy suppressed, and that therefore the imposition of a tax 
an night curtail it and at the same time raise & oun 
what the revenue and so “was distinctly advisable.’ 
in For our part, while we more than agree as to the evils, 
t fy both economic and moral, of betting, we do not believe 
She that the formal recognition by the State of a fact which 
tia has always tolerated will increase betting by one 
rok P28 
ne We do not believe that the English are so reverential 


to the State that the sole fact which has prevented 
great numbers of them betting is that to do so is in some 
tye ‘ses illegal. As a matter of fact, the vast majority 
of people who bet will remain in blissful ignorance 
whether the State recognizes their hobby or not. To 
ay that if and when a tax is imposed hundreds of 
respectable citizens will suddenly squander all their 
_ BP savings on the Derby, crying “ it must be all right since 
us the State recognizes it,’”? is the merest moonshine. 

the fare 

mM 6On Monday, Mr. Justice Coleridge delivered judgment 
tH ina case brought by a workman, Mr. Samuel Blackall, 
née against his trade union. After being a member of the 
union for twenty-five years, Mr. Blackall was fined for 
doing three-quarters of an hour overtime work for which 
te did not ask to be paid. As he was not given a hearing, 
he considered the fine unjust, and refused to pay either 
it or his subscription to the union. Slightly undcr 
twenty weeks later he was excluded from the union for 
lot paying the subscription. He then applied to the 
4 Court for an injunction to restrain the union from 
if expelling him. The judge granted the injunction, on 
@the ground that he could not be expelled under the 
‘ by-laws of the union, which provided that at least 
tiitwenty weeks’ non-payment of subscription should 
Mexclude a member. The full twenty wecks had not 











elapsed ; a fortunate chance which gave, as it were, a 
loophole to the judge. It is worth noticing that this 
technical mistake on the part of the union was the only 
ground for Mr. Justice Coleridge’s decision, and that 
in the ordinary course of events there would be no 
remedy against such an injustice. The judge made 
some apt observations on the subject of “‘ brotherhood.” 





To provide six scholarships tenable for at least one 
year at three American Universities, Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton, by young Englishmen, undergraduates 
or graduates, from Oxford and Cambridge, Mrs. Henry 
P. Davison has established a trust fund. Mrs. Davison 
is the widow of Mr. Henry P. Davison, the well-known 
American banker, partner in Messrs. J. P. Morgan and 
Co. The Fund is to be administered by a committee 
to be appointed by the presidents of the three Univer- 
sities. The committees appointed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will select “ applicants who, in their opinion, 
represent the highest type of University man, basing 
their choice upon the character and general standing 
of the men in the University communion.” It gives us 
the greatest pleasure to record this munificent contribu- 
tion to the cause of Anglo-American amity. 

A correspondent to the Times has given some details 
about a scheme, which is being put into practice, for 
the unblacking of the Black Country. Trees have 
been planted, and here and there Nature has been allowed 
to cover up the unsightly rubbish dumps which occupy 
the intervening spaces between one blast furnace and 
another. Those of us who are still out-of-date enough 
to agree with Ruskin as to the disastrous aesthetic results 
of industrialism cannot but welcome this news. There 
is no doubt that an environment of hideous sights, 
sounds, and smells has frequently the most lamentable 
psychological and even physical results. This fact is 
in part responsible for the vulgarity of the present age. 
It is true that there is beauty even in smoke curtains 
and factory chimneys, but it is not the kind of beauty 
which is conducive to peace of mind. Now that the 
vast majority of the population consists of city-dwellers, 
any attempt to lessen the sordidness of their surroundings 
is altogether desirable. 

On Wednesday the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting 
at the Mansion House to open an endowment fund for 
Stowe School. Applications are being received from all 
over the Empire. The school will at first provide accom- 
modation for 200 boys, but it is hoped ultimately to 
increase this to 600. Hence an endowment fund of 
from £150,000 to £200,000 is to be raised. Our readers 
will join with us in wishing every success to this most 
desirable of ventures. Contributions will be received by 
Lord Gisborough, 76 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


We publish to-day the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Noel Skelton, M.P., on ‘“* Constructive Conservatism.” 
We wish to call our readers’ attention to this as being 
representative of an outlook and a mood which, for good 
or ill, are becoming dominant in the younger branch of 
the Unionist Party. Mr. Skelton sits for Perth, where 
last November, amid the fall of Conservative seats to 
Labour all round him, he won over that historic Libera! 
camp. When, therefore, he deals with the attitude of 
the electorate to Conservatism he speaks of what he 
knows. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 15, 


1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1013; 
Thursday week 103%, ; a year ago, 99%. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— 
REPARATIONS AND SECURITY. 
\ JE have always held that the best way of bringing 
about the settlement of the questions of repara- 
tion, security, and international indebtedness (the 
three questions which hang like a blight over the world) 
would be for the British Government, after a careful 
review of the financial conditions as they exist at this 
moment—not, it is to be noted, as they existed at some 
previous period, or as they may exist at some future 
time—to put forth a definite and detailed scheme. 
These proposals must inevitably be based upon the 
answers to the questions :—1. How much could Germany 
pay without producing that internal ruin which would 
prevent her permanent recovery, and so the recovery of 
Europe as a whole? 2. In what manner could this 
sum best be paid? 8. How can we give to France 
security from a policy of German revenge—a security 
which we fully admit she has always needed, and which, 
alas! she stands in greater need of now than at the 
Armistice, owing to the ill-blood caused by the French 
occupation of the Ruhr? 4. How in the general interests 
of the world, financial and industrial, can the debt owed 
by France to Britain and to America, for value received, 
be liquidated ? As it is, the existence of that unpaid 
debt is a menace to the world’s financial tranquillity 
and stability. 

If we had answered these questions and on them based 
a definite scheme under which Europe could escape 
from its present peril, we venture to say that public 
opinion would have gradually solidified and have 
ensured the ultimate acceptance of the British terms, 
with little or no modification. 

One of the great obstacles to a peaceful solution of the 
problem now darkening the world is the fact that no one 
has dared to put forward a definite plan. The result has 
been that all possibility of fruitful negotiation has been 
prevented. Jealousy and suspicion have reigned supreme 
and clouded the minds of the Governments of all the 
nations concerned. We know, of course, that there are 
many bargaining objections to putting forward a plan, 
but in a matter so serious as this boldness and the 
refusal to stand upon punctilios are the only safe courses. 
Fortunately, too, we are the Power best fitted to make 
the proposals, for we should not be trying to act as judge 
in our own cause in regard to the main issues. Neither 
France nor Germany can, in the circumstances, be 
expected to act in a judicial temper. We can, for we are 
looking for the restoration of peace and prosperity to 
Europe as a whole and not trying to get our pound of 
flesh. We admit that in a sense we are proposing to act 
as umpires; but, after all, it is better that somebody 
should take on the odium of being an uninvited umpire 
than Iet the world go to ruin. At any rate, the umpire 
is not going to claim to eat the oyster himself and hand 
each party the shell, as does the lawyer in La Fontaine’s 
fable. Here it is the umpire who would have to be 
content wiih the shells. His duty would be to induce 
Germany to give up the whole of the oyster to France, 
and France not to reject it as too small nor to insist on 
having an additional oyster, which it is not in Germany’s 
power to produce. 

We were disappointed that Lord Curzon, in his im- 
portant speech in the House of Lords on Friday, 
April 20th, did not see his way to put before the world 


TOPICS 


a plan which would act as a rallying point for 
sane opinion in Germany, in France, in Britain 
and elsewhere. Nose the less, he and Lord Grey 
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of Fallodon, the two principal speakers, we 
we are glad to say, to provide very useful 
to the proposals which it seems likely 
made by Germany presumably with a hint fro 

if in these terms Germany tries to take slicenias a 
dangerous situation into which France hee 
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by the occupation of the Ruhr, she will haye Beis. 
opposition and not British help. Germany jg aan dow Se" 
under a great temptation to take advantage of a without & 
in which France has entangled herself, but it js on ne your own 
to make it quite clear to her that it will be very ae, powers 
to her disadvantage if she yields to that cme Security | 
This is not a game of forfeits, but an attempt to *. qanot 1 
the world from irreparable disaster. “NE hen mae 

The main thing to be said about the debate in 4 secure 
House of Lords is that it proves that Lord jn hat 15 ' 
and the Government have taken a very just measur P the thoug 
the situation. They see how great are the dangers, ay , Biey call 
further, fully realize where the only hope of a solutia We - 
is to be found. Above all, we must accord to J, i" ™ 
Curzon very high praise for refusing to take the Dositin Germany 
au tragique. Though regarding it with high serious posal 
he refuses to despair or even to appear to despair, Thy wlely ba 
for the politician is the only safe rule. If he once m iid be 
himself be unmanned by the sense of tragedy his power Germans 
of giving counsel, or of taking wise action, shrinks t garing 
nothing. This calm temper was well shown in t) —” - 
passage in which Lord Curzon told us the advice he hy “ 
given to Germany—i.e., to approach France. “ It js ») Be 
the general interest,”’ he declared, “ that such an overtyy eae 
should be made. We must come to it sooner or later I see 
and, in my judgment, the sooner the better. That is th R ey 
substance of the advice I have consistently given to tly make the 
German Government, and the general wisdom of whic err 
I see no reason to doubt.” And here we may say that They hav 
if the rumours are true that the German Government yg a 
going to act on that advice—no doubt in consultatiq ode a 
with our Foreign Office—we may reach a solution whic) "yt 
will be even better than our suggestion that we shoul mec 
formulate a scheme on our own initiative. The danger, & vtether 
of course, is that the German proposal may be made i — 
a way which will cause offence in France. Misery, § wlve thi 
humiliation and despair, even though deserved, do nt — 
tend to make either men or States tactful. Further F xcarity 
it is to be noted that the consequences of a rejectel reine 
proposal by Germany would be much more serious thi J vil rem 
the rejecting or the arguing over proposals by an umpir It is 
It often soothes the parties to a dispute to find a comp Fy. 7, 
mise behind the back of the umpire. On this point th hieaas 
we will, for the present, say only this. If the Germi J, pen 
overture does not materialize, or is rejected by Franc ts be 
an impartial and specific proposal should at once be pul F yy. 
before the world. The fact that it was in being mig! wheld 
prove of incalculable value in case the local situatio J 4), 
became worse. 2. on 

On the problem of how to give France security Lo F yyq 1 
Curzon spoke with great good sense. We were willing regard 
he declared, at any suitable time in the future to discus F once | 
plans or proposals. With admirable courage and ud F define 
ment he added that here our policy “ cannot be cate! | territy 
out by the dismemberment of Germany, or the sett! | wide , 
out of a new and running sore in the heart of Europ [ tion ; 
“And,” he went on, “if guarantees are to be git} Powe 
they should be of a reciprocal nature.” This vet0 "} perha 
dismemberment, direct or indirect, shows not ony F the | 
courage but judgment. A weaker man might ha} all 5 
slurred this point over, and in doing so spoiled his] every 
ab initio. We would ratlier put off a solution for tw!) Leag 
years than agree to a plan which must entail a future W") and | 
of revenge upon this unhappy world. ‘ No more so¥*) ham 
of dragons’ teeth!” is the essential formula. Ths 
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as emphasized as strongly by Lord Grey 
by Lord Curzon. 
at his best in dealing with this question 


tndamental Ww 
fe) | Fallodon as 


OMe, al sani 
a Lord “ah we are fully with him when he said that 
US thy: in” ee tenets between one or two Powers, or even a 
Of th ba xy wn of Powers in Europe,” will not provide the 
erst “cr Security, like freedom, is based on 
Brit gla You cannot get security for yourself 
Clear) an ecording it to others. If you try to establish 
he way comity in a way that endangers or alarms other 
UE duty at you have undermined your own foundations. 
Breat}y * ‘ty is aS international as trade. Just as a nation 
pation we iches solely for itself, but must share them 


caunot make r! 


to sayp » made with the rest of the world, so a nation cannot 
when Dia’ 


eure if at its gates gathers a hungry, jealous, and 


in the HF ot is worse still, a frightened crowd, demoralized by 
Cura i thought that what their potential enemy calls security 
SUre ot HF... call the power to strike. 
. -~ “We are sure that the mass of French people are quite 
oluti sonst in their assertion that they not do want to attack 
> La Germany, and, furthermore, honestly think that their 
ae roposals for dismembering the German Empire are 
— ulely based on the desire for security. If, however, they 
Ta id be indueed to put themselves in the position of the 
whee rmans, they would see at once that what they are 
ay: reading only as security looks like a terrible menace 
. - » the Germans. Security over insisted upon may 
oe wove the uncreating word, the prescription for European 
. Mos. Lord Grey’s actual words on this essential | 
v5 int must be quoted in full :— 

ss Isee no real security for the future unless Germany is got into | 
-" Bi ve League, and unless there is a clear agreement with France that 
th the one great security for her, and for all of us in the future, is to 
0 the WE make the League a strong reality. I do not put that forward as a 


| iefinite proposal to be made at the moment, but the Government 
Mea IF ust have some clear idea of the end towards which they are moving. 


thet I They have offered no better or more practical suggestion of their 
ta mm which is really going to give security and solve the question. 

- fp She League of Nations ought not to be regarded as something out- 
ition HH side and separate from Governments and peoples. I would ask 
hich IE vhyit should not be made a definite instrument for creating security 

' etween the frontiers of Germany and France. I do not go into the 
OW & rious proposals which have been mooted, but we have to consider 
iger, J whether we cannot make the League an instrument to give security 
bis n these frontiers. The Government must have some definite 


jolicy in their own minds—the direction in which they will work to 
ery, # wlve this question of French security. Our own security is bound 
p with it. I believe that only by some big scheme which makes 
Germany feel secure as well as France will you get that feeling of 
het, & xcurity without which I do not believe you will really get a definite 


te] & “ttlement of the reparations question, and as long as this question 
: of reparations and security remains unsettled the position in Europe 
fat & will remain precarious.” 

nn 


It is very important to insist that the provision in 
the Treaty of Versailles for a slice of demilitarized territory 
between France and Germany—a territory consecrated 
'o peace, in which no gun could ever be fired without 
its being regarded as an attack upon the League of 
Nations, and so upon the world as a whole—should be 
held as a reality. This strip will, of course, so far 
wall civil government goes, be as much a part of Germany 
‘any other province ; but it will contain no fortresses 
and no soldiers, and any frontier problem raised in 
ngard to it, either by France or Germany, should at 
ounce go to the League for settlement. The strip is 
detined in the Treaty of Versailles as the whole of German 
territory west of the Rhine and a zone fifty kilometres 
wide cast of that river. Any breach of the demilitariza- 
tion is to be regarded as “a hostile act against the 
Powers ” who signed the Treaty. Ultimately we might 
perhaps abolish international frontiers and make 
the League of Nations the link of peace between 
all States, By this means the immediate neighbour of 
‘very State would be the League of Nations. If the 
League of Nations could give us these Corridors of comity 


and courtesy we should be the first to rise and call its 
lame blessed, 











“SAID A SPIDER TO A FLY.” 
FJXWE greater part of the criticism of Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain’s Housing Bill is implied in the one 
word “ parlour.” The pans of praise which are being 
sung in honour of the parlour—a thing assumed to be 
non-existent in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme—are mis- 
leading, and we are sorry to have to add that in many 
rases they are intended to be misleading. Partisanship 
is at work without reck and without scruple. ‘* Anything 
to give pain!” in Stevenson’s words, might be the motto 
of those who are attacking Mr. Chamberlain. 

It might have been thought that, as the demand for 
houses is such a heartfelt national cry, even those who are 
normally partisans in temper might have abated some- 
thing of their usual spirit in a common effort to put an 
end to a dearth that is acting like a blight upon the 
people. Overcrowding has reached a worse pitch than 
at any time within the memory of this generation. 
Hundreds of thousands of decent families are looking 
for a shelter that they may call home. The physical 
power of these people is being enervated by their dis- 
comfort and anxiety, and for them the amenities of life 
do not exist. There is, therefore, everything to be said 


| for a building measure that will produce houses with as 


little delay as possible. ‘“* As little delay as possible ” 
implies first that the scheme shall not fall through being 
overweighted with ambition, and secondly, that it shall 
be within the financial capacity of the State, of the Local 


| Authorities, and of the tenants who are to pay the rents. 


} 1 * . . . 
| It seems to us that Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill satisfies 
these requirements. We congratulate him on_ the 


courage with which he has stuck to his point, having 
made up his mind what ought to be the principles of his 
plan. We do not say that the Bill is incapable of improve- 
ment, but as an answer to what may be called the challenge 
of the present conditions it is very good, and, in our 
opinion, those who are trying to make hay of it are not 
conscientiously trying to serve the national needs. 

It is only too easy to picture ideal schemes in which 
everybody, at the expense of the State or of the Local 
Authorities—which means at the expense of the com- 
munity—shall inhabit a charming little residence com- 
plete with various rooms and tasteful decorations and 
with ‘‘ everything handsome about it.” But those who 
comprehend this vision within the one word “ parlour ” 
are trying to lure the Government on to disaster. They 
are the spiders who have spread their web, and every 
reader of that conscientious instructor of Victorian 
youth, Mrs. Howitt, knows how coaxing were the words 
of the spider and how deplorable the end of the fly. 

Mr. Chamberlain has denied that his Bill is in any way 
intended to exclude a parlour. ‘‘ No doubt,”’ say his 
critics, ‘“* you could fit a parlour in somehow. But what 
a parlour! There would not be room to swing a cat in 
it. By proposing to build rabbit hutches for heroes to 
live in the Government is deliberately debasing the future 
life of the nation.’’ Now, we are not at all sure that a 
very small parlour—for it must be admitted that it would 
be small—is a thing to be scoffed at. The parlour, as a 
room for receiving visitors and for other occasional 
purposes, is not very often in use even when it is provided; 
and there are advantages in a room which, through being 
small, is easily cleaned and easily warmed. We recall 
the remark of an experienced English housewife who said 
that, after a long experience of housekeeping, her ideal 
was to have “ one good big room” in the house and “a 
lot of other very small The ‘‘one good big 
room ”’ is an illuminating phrase which is quite relevant 
to the consideration of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
Nobody wants to feel cramped, and, for our part, we 


ones.” 
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heartily sympathize with the general desire to have 
enough space to turn round in. But what actually 
happens in the house of the manual worker? Certainly 
in cold weather—that is to say, during the greater part 
of the year—everybody wants to be near the fire. The 
family of the manual worker cannot afford more than one 
fire ; and, as the fire does not go to the family, the family 
goes to the fire. In other words, the tendency is to use 
one sitting-room, which may be either the kitchen (when 
there is a parlour) or a kind of intermediate room which is 
designed both as a living-room and kitchen. On the 
whole, we are more attracted by the “ one good big room ” 
than by the parlour ideal. In this case the scullery can 
well be made rather more of an auxiliary to the kitchen 
living-room than it usually is in the parlour type of house. 

We shall, of course, be told that this leaves no room 
free from meals, provides no possibility of “a change of 
room,” no quiet room for study, or for the children to do 
their home-lessons and so on. The Independent Labour 
Party has added its own special criticism. “Is it too 
much,” says that Party in its manifesto, “‘ to ask for one 
room for our children to learn their lessons as education 
spreads or for our swecthearts to pay court to each other ?” 
This is, of course, emotionalism detached from practical 
experience, hanging in mid-air. The rhetorical plaint 
might be indefinitely and quite logically extended. “ Is 
it too much to ask for another room for dear old grannie, 
where she can be quiet and free from the noise of all those 
beings who, after all, owe to her the very fact of their 
“xistence ?”’ As for the courting, our own feeling in 
this grave matter is that the courting will go on somehow 
or somewhere without any check. Even in the case of 
the very small parlour which Mr. Chamberlain’s measure- 
ments allow the lovers would probably not be particu- 
larly distressed by the restriction of space. Perhaps 
they would not even be aware that there was no fire. 

“Prison’d in a parlour snug and small, 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall.” 
The nearer the warmer is an old and indisputable country 
saying. 

We sincerely hope that within the size of house deter- 
mined on and within the limitations of cost plenty of 
freedom will be given to Local Authorities to satisfy the 
needs of their own districts. Our own belief is that an 
enormous number of people, possibly the majority, 


would be satisfied with the “one good big room.” In 
practice the parlour question has been solved. So far 


as it is still regarded as a problem, it is chiefly a matter 
of nomenclature. Although we have had lately some 
distressing illustrations of how far people will go against 
the public interest in order to have a whack at the Govern- 
ment, we trust that they will not, after reflection, indefi- 
nitely hold up the supply of houses in order to fight for a 
word. We really feel some indignation at the spectacle 
of people being content to wreck a useful measure upon 
the word “ parlour’ when we think of the many thou- 
sands who are without roofs or beds that they can call 
their own. During the great Coal Strike there was much 
talk about the housing of the miners, and an Ayrshire 
correspondent sent us evidence of the extent to which 
the habit had gone among miners of letting their parlours 
to lodgers. 

To sum up, Mr. Chamberlain is on the right road. He 
has reversed the ruinous policy of Dr. Addison, which 
was to confine the responsibility of the Local Authorities 
to ald. rate. The result was that the Local Authorities, 
knowing that they would not be mulcted for more than 
that amount, went in for any plans they pleased, satisfied 
that the Exchequer would have to pay. Mr. Chamberlain, 


on the contrary, gives both a stimulus and a proper 





The 


sense of responsibility to the Local Authorities, 


proposal to give powers to the Local Authorities 

the whole or part of the rates on new buildi pe. 
help people with credit to become owners of a rg 
is very wise. The effect of all the schemes for : me 
inspired by Mr. Lloyd George—schemes which oe 
generous in language, but niggardly in operation Mos 
to kill confidence. Even the jerry-builder beca or 
—which was an unwonted aspect for him to a “ 
The taxation of site values which was to set land a ' 
building stopped building as dead as though the build 
fraternity had been hit with a pole-axe. Mr. Chant 
lain’s is the really helpful way. The Bill may be ines 
in detail, but in view of the great needs and the ea 
situation of the nation, it is sound in principle, re. 
we believe, survive the test. ; 


hits 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISY, 
I—THE OPPORTUNITY. 
HE fate of Conservatism and Unionism hangs in ths 
balance. It must lead or perish. The issu ; 
quite plain : is the body of political principle inhereg ; 
the words Conservatism and Unionism to be the py; 
creative and moulding influence in the new era we » 
entering to-day? A moulding and creative fore 
politics there must be. Free nations do not live by gp 
takers and policemen alone ; and if the Conservative Part 
were to confine itself to a caretaker’s job and make » 
viltate il gran rifiuto when faced with the architect's 
would itself be the bar to its principles—principles whi 
are the point of attraction for all those better g 
braver elements of the nation that _ instinctiy 
abhor the political mentality and morality of { 
Socialist. If so, it will have no second chance in w 
generation ; but in its place will arise a hybrid organix 
tion of opinion, with compromise at the root of i 
thought, and for that reason presenting, in place of tl 
massive and impressive simplicity of a homogenew 
structure, the blurred and meaningless outlines o/ 
composite photograph. Such a hybrid organization 5 
neither have the will nor the power to apply the priney 
nor expound the faith which, despite much neglect # 
some misuse, still animate the Conservatism of the peop 
Every practical man knows, of course, that betwe 
the pure political principle which lies at the core ofa 
living Party and the expression of it in legislation « 
otherwise by a Government there must be some loss 
quality. The wine cannot be poured from the golden! 
the silver cup without parting with some of its fragran 
That is one of the inevitable features of the translation 
thought into action, and only a pedant would deny th 
if compromise has any legitimate place in men’s affait 
is there. But the compromise of thought, the hybridiz 
tion of underlying principles, is in quite another catego 
It produces sterility of action; it turns the organic wt 
the mechanical. 
Failure of the Conservative Party to realize 4 
express the vital elements in its faith would produc 
wave of disillusionment and disgust sufficient to 0 


whelm utterly the ship and its precious cargo. It dos 


not help at all to recall how often, in the past, the (i 
servative Party has failed, when in power, to realize a! 


express its principles, has mumbled instead of speabil: 


out, has drawn back instead of moving on, and hot 


despite it all, confidence in the essential truth of the? 
principles remains one of the deepest-rooted palit 
But let there be no such failure ™ 


instincts of Britain. 
time ; for one of these opportunities has arisen, for whi 
a Party has often to wait for a generation, when 
set and habit of its principles seem to 
dangers and the special requirements of the time. 


the whe 
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eoncervatistD, rightly understood and wisely applied, can 
a ething like a real solution of our problems. It 
ertainly, more fitted to express the hopes and 
¢ British people than any other set of political 
srinciples. It is only when we try to analyse the oppor- 
vy the situation and the problem that we can 
how deep would be the ignominy and how poignant 
of a Conservative failure. What, then, is the 
opportunity, the situation, the problem? The oppor- 
tunity is this : Conservatism is in control of the national 
jestiny at the very beginning of a new political era. For 
’ one of these times when old values have 
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, new era it is ; 







mpton ist their meaning, old prejudices their force, old axioms 
nang their sanctity; when opinion, ideas, the minds of men are 
ites mastic Nor is that all. Conservatism is a control by 

* people’s choice—a highly significant fact. All 


beginnings are moments of instinct, and the election of 
November, 1922 (that national miracle which turned the 
yater of the Carlton Club meeting into wine), was, in 
esence, an instinctive gesture on the part of the nation, 


SM, 


pes, an intuitive, subconscious recognition and reaffirmation 
nerent i of its trust and confidence in Conservatism. , 
he ma On the writer recently expressing this view to a political 
L we & friend he was met with the reply : ** But the Coalitionists 
force thought in November, 1918, that they were the accepted 
by wa heirs of the new era.”” No doubt they did so think; but 
ve Pury only because they never understood the character of their 
rake pf own election. They hoped it was a prologue: it was 
ect’s if teally an epilogue. The Coalition was, in fact, a War 
s whic product. It could never rid itself of the smell of blood 
ter ay undantiseptics. It hada hospital outlook, and, regarding 
active the nation as its patient, characteristically spent its last 
of i wreath in urging it to remain “ under treatment.” But, 
in oof vith the callous ingratitude of the convalescent :— 
ganz “The boy his nurse forgot 
of i And bore a mortal lot,” 
of tie preferring to shut the hospital doors behind him and to 
enews look the new era in the face. And the election bore 
| iM the characteristic marks of a new era. The curiously 
mv simple outlook, the absence of elaborate views, the 
neip obsoleteness of old methods of controversy, the reliance 
ct anf on first instincts were all visible there, as they are in any 
eo: form of intellectual or emotional renaissance. But the 
te Conservative opportunity does not consist merely in being 
it aiy fF the party in power at the opening of this new era. It has, 
on 6a very special sense, a fair field. 
“* On only one great branch of political thought and 
w action has the country, from time to time, felt 
ad — of the wisdom of the ¢ onservative attitude. No 
” franchise question can now arise to bring with it the risk 
is that the country may suspect Conservatism of being the 
‘in loc of popular political rights. A real danger is thus 
x cuminated, and what has proved, again and again, the 
°F fasiest avenue of attack upon Conservatism is closed. 
: It isa remarkable paradox, of course, that the party which 
is instinctively trusted and understood by the people 
should at times, it would seem, have feared the people 
- and therefore misunderstood them. And naturally 
; enough, conversely, the period when the people’s in- 
C1 Pit confidence became a deeply-reasoned and 
: ongly-felt support was really ushered in by the Con- 
en eo of 1867, that great act of faith in 
" eae it Mee ang country to which the Conservative 
nes to rae y Disraeli. It is perhaps not irrelevant 
: om lat the Act of 1918, which has produced a 
' anit Bree from purely franchise questions, was 
, hee Mee : ns support of the ( onservative and Unionist 
‘ oH, #y a Cabinet predominantly Unionist. 
the 50 much, then, for the opportunity. It is unique : that 





Conservati 
uservatism should have been thus preserved and 











approved by the people at the opening of a new era, that 
it should have been given the opportunity of drawing the 
plans and laying the foundations, that at such a moment 
the Conservative Party can speak as one having authority, 
and have a fair field for the exposition and application of 
its principles should surely, if anything can, fire the 
imagination and mobilize the best qualities of any 
political organism. Has the Conservative Party the 
imagination, the will, the courage to seize the opportunity 
and do an architect’s work ? 
NoEL SKELTON. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


[Born Apri. 23rp, 1564; Diep, Aprit 23rp, 1616; 
First Fotio Pusiisnep 1623.] 
WANT to say two things about Shakespeare. The 


first is that he ought to be criticized exactly as every 
other poet is criticized. The next is that such criticism, 
however severe, is bound to raise and not to depress him. 

‘Tv . . . . . . 

The most serious and poignant indictment of Shake- 
speare ever made is not that by Voltaire or any other 
member of the Latin races, but that by Dr. Johnson. 
Johnson was, of course, from many points of view, one of 
his most ardent admirers. In regard, however, to what 
he considered to be Shakespeare’s faults he wrote with 
merciless vigour. There is a passage in the Preface to 
Johnson’s edition of the Plays which, for its masterly 
invective, is without parallel in our literature. Here 
are the words of the great Censor :— 

“The admirers of this great poet have never less reason to 
indulge their hopes of supreme excellence than when he seems 
fully resolved to sink them in dejection, and mollify them with 
tender emotions by the fall of greatness, the danger of innocence, 
or the crosses of love. He is not long soft and pathetick without 
some idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. He no sooner 
begins to move, than he counteracts himself; and terrour and 
pity, as they are rising in the mind, are checked and blasted by 
sudden frigidity. A quibble is to Shakespeare what luminous 
vapours are to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures, it is 
sure to lead him out of his way, and sure to engulf him in the mire. 
It has some malignant power over his mind, and its fascinations 
are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or profundity of his 
disquisition, whether he be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amusing attention with incidents, or enchaining it 
in suspense, let but a quibble spring up before him, and he leaves 
his work unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple for which he 
will always turn aside from his career, or stoop from his elevation. 
A quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him such delight that he 
was content to purchase it, by the sacrifice of reason, power 
and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he lost the world, and was content to lose it.” 

Now I am prepared, much as I delight in the glorious 
vigour of this challenge to the Sovereign Lord of verse, 
to say not merely that the accusation fails, but that the 
alleged fault is one of Shakespeare’s greatest virtues. 
What Johnson calls quibbles, conceits and equivoca- 
tions are, in fact, the special artifice used by Shakespeare 
to give his wisdom to the world. By them he made his 
poetry and himself immortal. Shakespeare deliberately 
uses these apparent irrelevances and inappropriatenesses 
in order to interpret the spiritual in terms of the material. 
He knew the danger of being a gnomic Poet, and of 
dealing with abstractions instead of realities. These are 
cold things, and cannot by themselves illuminate and 
stimulate the mind of the ordinary man. Spirits are not 
finely touched but to fine issues. You must vitalize 
your metaphysical or your mystic saying or contention 
Shakespeare made his soaring 
creative and so 


if it is to strike home. 
thoughts and ‘ deep-brained sonnets ”’ 
effective by ‘ exhibiting ’”’ them—he is the physician 
of the soul—at the very moment when he was stirring 
us to the depths of our being by some great piece of 
emotion in action. 

That is, I believe, the explanation of the curious fact 
that anyone who is an eager reader of Shakespeare is 
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apt to be overwhelmed by suddenly coming upon some 
line or phrase of tremendous force which is let loose, as 
it were, from the text. It may seem at first sight to 
have little or nothing to do with the scene, and yet we 
feel if we are in the mood to receive a strong impression 
that we have added something of great price to the 
treasury of the mind—something which is in the nature 
of a revelation. We reel at the impact of the thought, 
and for a moment are able, as no doubt the poet meant 
we should be, to understand and grasp things secret, 
elusive and impalpable. He conveys to us something 
which he could have “got across” to us in no other wa y. 
This was no doubt what Renan meant when he said 
that the Philosophy of the future would only be able to 
be expressed by means of the Drama. 

I can best illustrate what I mean by one or two examples 
of the soul-shaking discoveries to which Shakespeare 
subjects the mind, as it were, for their own sake, and not 
for the sake of heiping on the development of the poem 
in which the passages appear. Though the plays afford 
the best examples of what I mean, the first that occurs 
to me is a line in one of the Sonnets in the middle 
of the great symphony. Everyone remembers the noble 
Sonnet which begins :— 


** When in the chronicle of wasted time ” 


and goes on to speak of :— 
* beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights ; ” 
We turn from this wonderful display of sublimated 
emotionalism to what are perhaps the two most astonishing 
lines in all Shakespeare :— 

“ Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 

By these words the universe is affected. We are 
wafted by them into a perfectly different plane of con 
sciousness. A window is suddenly thrown open on to the 
most mystic, and yet in a sense the most real, of all the 
cosmic immensities and profundities. We shiver on the 
brink of Eternity. It is but for an instant, but in that 
instant we have seen something that could only have 
been made ours and mortal by Shakespeare’s invocation. 
But this conversion is purely incidental. The Sonnct, 
as a whole, is by no means one of the poet’s greatest 
poems, though it does contain another wonderful and 
cryptic line :— 

** And the sad augurs mock their own presage.” 


Ilere the window opens on a darkness that is full of 
dreadful shapes and fancies. 

Another phrase of almost unendurable intensity is to 
be found in Cymbeline. It is a nosegay of Mandragora 
which Shakespeare plucks for us, as it were, at the 
very foot of the gallows. As the executioner and the 
criminal exchange their grim pleasantries, there suddenly 
springs out upon us from the reeling page :— 

“Your Death has eyes in’s head then. 
I have not seen him so pictured.” 
Measure for Measure is a play in which Death sits in 
fantastic triumph. He is on almost every page, and in 
aone does he come home more surely to us as the Unknown. 

Take next the passage in Coriolanus, where the serving 
men at the banquet of the Volscians discuss the problem 
of peace and condemn it :— 

First Serving Man: “ It makes men hate one another.” 

Third Serving Man: “Reason; because they then less need one 
another.” 

What a dreadful and desperate piece of universal presci- 
ence. Here is a window through which we dare not look. 
Shakespeare did not always open these windows upon 
the metaphysical sea. He quite as often surprises and 
alarms our minds by some point of practical polities, 





as, for example, when we burst in with the 
apophthegm in Timon of Athens :— 

“* For crimes, like lands, are not inherited.” 
There goes down into the dust all the rhetoric 
try which try to make one generation of m 
and collectively responsible for deeds done 
different set of people in times long spent 
the awful irrelevance of the comments 
in All's Well That Ends Well ;— 


“They say, miracles are past; and we have o 
persons, to make modern and familiar, things suy 

a ro Supernatural an) 

causeless. Hence is it that we make trifles of terrors ; pads 

ourselves into seeming knowledge, when we should submit ours he 

to an unknown fear.” sees 


Was there ever such a turning of intellectual table 
It is usually the anti-materialists who are enaial 
attaching superstition to modern and familiar thing, 
Here we sce the other side of the picture. Now, th 
things upon which Ratiocination has to break its tet 
are the “ things supernatural and causeless,” the things 
about which a man must say Agnosco if he is to be hones 
You cannot make the great mysteries of existence moder 
and familiar by a change of name. Terrors are yy 
made trifles by digging ourselves in—that is the meaniyp 
of “‘ensconcing.”” The trench of sham knowledge vil 
not help us to face the unknown thing, even though itj 
fearful. And all this in a passage of what looks like mey 
frivolous dullness. 

Anyone who looks may find his mind attacked by , 
hundred of these ambushes as he reads Shakespeare. As 
lier-in-wait Shakespeare has no rival. The playsof the las 
period are the most prolific of ambushes. For examp) 
Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, and Timon of Ath 
But even in the purely humorous passages we may fin 
Shakespeare shocking Dr. Johnson by saying more tha 
he means, or rather, more than he has any strict right 
mean. Witness the wonderful passage on the Soci: 
Order, which, remember, is put into the mouth, not, 
Falstaff, but of Gadshill. Gadshill is assuring ¢ 
Chamberlain of the inn that he has got plenty of “ prot 
tion ’”’ and will not be used too hard, even if taken ing 
act of brigandage :— 


“T am joined with no foot land-rakers, no long-staff sixpenn 
strikers, none of these mad mustachio purple-hued maltwoms 
but with nobility and tranquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers 
such as can hold in, such as will strike sooner than speak, aol 
speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pray ; and yet! 
lie; for they pray continually to their saint, the commonwealt! 
or rather, not pray to her, but prey on her, for they ride up a 
down on her and make her their boots.” 


irreleygys 


and sophis. 
en S€verally 
by a perfect}, 
+ Take agai 
made by Lates 


I could quote dozens of other irrelevant revelations, } 
I will only loose one more winged line, and shall 1 
say where it is to be found, in order that my readers m 
enjoy the pleasure of hunting it down :— 

** A dark house and a detested wife.” 


It is not very relevant, I am afraid, to the scene ft 

which it leaps upon us like a panther, but since it may 
in Shakespeare’s ears it would have been a capital offen 
to have deprived us of it. How pompous and bombs! 
sounds all the rumbling talk about the Theban Ter 


ur Philosophie.) ' 





and the House of Atreus and the rest beside the blea 
unfathomable miseries of this awful line. Even 
Phédre there is nothing to come near it. 
Perhaps my readers will say that I have given my* | 
and my contention away by putting forth my pro 
but I am not afraid. I will not avoid Dr. Johnse 
lance when he declares that “* quibbles ” like these ¥" 
“the fatal Cleopatra, for which he lost the world, 
it.” My answer is that wil 


It was Byro! 


was content to lose 


Byron used of this same Queen of Egypt. 
opinion that 
* Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes, 
QOut-balanees all Caesar’s victories.” 
J. St. Lor Srraci&y | 
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MARK TWAIN. 


“HE Ordeal of Mark Twain ” (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

contains three leading images: a tragic portrait 
of America’s most popular idol; a relentless, pene- 
trating analysis of the background which enveloped 
a 4 destroyed him; and a self-portrait of the author, 
Van Wyck Brooks, one of the younger and probably 
the most powerful of contemporary Transatlantic critics, 
For those readers who are superficially familiar with 
Twain the buffoon, wearing his heavy mask of humour, 
and cutting shapeless capers for the amusement of 
the hordes which adored him, the revelation of the man 
behind will disclose “ the saddest, the most ironical 
figure in all the history of this Western continent, 
a helpless, pitiful puppet in the hands of Melpomene 
reduced to commonplace terms of materialism, mob- 
monarchism and optimism. Those who have been moved 
to a study of American literature, its causes and effects, 
with a bias towards the so-called renascence of the last 
decade, and what is to come of it, will be intrigued 
primarily by the unfolding canvas of the dead-leve] 
civilization in which Twain was to lose himself through 
*“eountless masses of adjustments,” as Whitman de- 
scribed the process. They will be interested in King Mark 
solely as the protagonist of a dead era, “ an illusionist in 
the midst of his delusion, the symbol of the creative life 
in a country where,” (to quote Clemens himself) “* by the 
roodness of God, we have those unspeakably precious 
things : freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, and 
the prudence never to practise either of them." For that 
smaller group, the artists themselves, and among them 
particularly the men and women of the present generation 
who, through the gift of their own blood and bones, are 
groping towards the liberation of a folk expression which 
must indubitably stand as a cultural tradition of the 
Americans of to-morrow—for this curious, brave band in 
the wilderness, The Ordeal holds a_ potent polemic, 
closing on the defiant cadence: ‘‘ Read, writers of America, 
the driven, disenchanted, anxious faces of your sensitive 
countrymen, remember the splendid parts your confréres 
have played in the human dramas of other times and other 
peoples, and ask yourselves whether the hour has not 
come to put away childish things and walk the stage as 
poets do.” 


For these readers Mr. Brooks is himself the leit-motif in 
the story he relates with suah a passion for intellectual 
honesty and integrity of utterance, and with so clear-cut 
a vision, based on practical experience with the past, of a 
race to come which shall bury the vestiges of the era that 
laid Twain under the hideous mask that beguiled 
the world and smothered the man. Twain might have 
grown to the stature of a satirist comparable with Vol- 
taire, Cervantes, Swift—as he was bracketed by his 
compromising contemporary, William Dean Howells. 
But he shrank from these heights to the hunchbacked, 
stunted proportions of a merry-andrew—as he is revealed 
by this uncompromising representative of the new 
America. Mr. Brooks, more than any other critic, has 
had the courage to remove successive American idols 
from their safe. respectable shelves, to grip them, dust 
them off, foree them under a logical lens, and, in many 
instances, to recast or even to break them. This is the 
most intimate aspect of his case against Twain and the 
race which repressed him. After man has 
established himself as an individual against the back- 
ground of a community, he emerges into the broad light 
ol . definite perspective, and then, lest he grow successful, 
s i complacent, degenerate, requires the aid of creative 
criticism, 


any once 


ss 
440 man saved Mark Twain from his sueeess. He 
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remained throughout his career a “ fumbling, frantie 
child,” with Howells as “his father confessor in litera- 
ture,” and with his family, led by that arch-Puritan, Mrs. 
Clemens, and his multitudes of friends and millions of 
readers serving as the unconscious ranks upon ranks of 
enemies who secretly crippled and killed the creator of at 
least one masterpiece : Huck Finn. Puritanism hemmed 
him in; he had to conform to innumerable taboos, re- 
ligious, moral and social ; he had to write—privately, of 
course—*‘ No real gentleman will tell the naked truth in 
the presence of ladies.’”” Outwardly, Twain accepted the 
egregious bugaboo which drove Whitman into his lonely 
lair at Camden, where he carried on “ a perpetual guerrilla 
warfare against the whole literary confraternity of the age.” 
Henry James and Whistler—and in our day the list is 
longer—fled to Europe, ‘‘ to seek what necessarily became 
an exotic development.” They were driven out by the 
vast conspiracy against the creative life, or “‘ any mani- 
festation of the vital, restless, critical, disruptive spirit 
of artistic individuality.” 

Twain stayed behind and was defeated by the con- 
spiracy ; but let it not be forgotten that Whitman stayed 
behind and was not defeated ; on the contrary, that that 
obscure old man planted the first seeds of a free life ; that 
they have done something more than grow; that they 
have inspired many of the lusty sons and daughters of 
Whitman to go and do likewise. At the present time 
America has a small army of novelists, poets, critics, 
dramatists, with a background of magazines and pub- 
lishers and a reading public to encourage and support both 
groups. Among these people Puritanism, as it is known 
in America, is threatened with extinction. Had Twain 
been born among them he would have risen to the heights 
of a glorious satire; as it is, one hopes that he will be 
remembered, outside of his one great work and some 
miscellanies, as America’s last buffoon. Literature was 
for Twain “‘ a life of moral slavery ”—or, as he expressed 
it: ‘* We write frankly and fearlessly, but then we modifi 
before we print !’’ To which Van Wyck Brooks retorts : 
‘** Has the American writer of to-day the same excuse for 
missing his vocation ?’’ ‘To which one writer—and many 
others like or unlike him—would reply, ‘‘ No.” 

ALFRED KreyMBorc, 


099.9: 


THE 1922-23 HUNTING 
LESSONS, RETROSPECT AND 
VHE curtain has been rung down on the hunting 
season of 1922-23. In a few 
continues and in others there will be “ by-days’ 
beloved of John Jorrocks—but in both cases it is deep 
woodlands or expansive which make it 
possible to postpone the evil day when the horn must 
be laid aside. In days of yore it was customary to kill 
a May fox before each hunting epoch was considered 
properly ended. Now the number of packs which 
hunt into the merry month of May could probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. They are the hill 
hunts of Cumberland and Wales; although within the 
last decade or so the Sinningten, the Bilsdale and Farn- 
dale have all placed May foxes to their credit. Much 
has happened in a decade, however, and the farmer of 
these difficult times becomes less and less tolerant and 
more and more anxious for an early ending of each season, 
To this attitude the M.F.H. has found himself compelled 
to respond—for fox-hunting can only continue by the 
tolerance of the occupier and owner of land. Nowadays a 
new order of yeomen, without the capital, the spirit, 
or the inclinations of the old type, has sprung up. Many 
of the members of that order who bought their farms 
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when estates were split up are worried by financial 
anxieties, and the generality of agriculturists nowadays 
begin to suggest early in March that they have got their 
fences all put in order and are so forward with their 
work on the land that they don’t wish to see hounds 
cross their holding again this season. So year by year 
finds the number of our days further curtailed. 

Perhaps we don’t wander aimlessly about in a fit of 
depressed dejection talking of suicide when at last the 
curtain is rung down, as, we are told, did the youth and 
beauty of other days. The summer programme is now 
much more attractive and intereommunication much 
easier than in the stay-at-home stage coach days. Never- 
theless, there are very many who still feel that a great 
joy has gone from their life and a great blank has come 
into it when they see the trees put into their boots 
and “the old red rag” (as Jorrocks described it) folded 
up and put away amongst the odour of moth-balls till 
November comes again. All who know their Surtees 
will remember dear old Jorrocks’s emphatic expression 
of regret at the close of one of his world-famed Handley 
Cross seasons. He said :— 

“Summer is now drawing on, at least it ought to do, if it’s 
a-coming at all, leaving us a long season of repose to contemplate 
the past... . Whoever talked of the winter of our discontent talked 
like an insane man, and no sportsman. Summer is the season of 
our muscry. 

Perhaps summer now offers more than it did in 
Jorrocks’s day, perhaps Nimrod and Diana are less 
single-eyed than they were, possibly the chase docs not 
mean quite as much to us in this generation as it did 
to our forbears a century ago. Even so: those who 
love the great winter sport for all that is best in it still 
look forward to each severance with sorrow. One of the 
best sportsmen I ever knew always insisted that next to 
hunting the greatest pleasure in life was re-running old 
runs in armchair retrospect and talking and reading of 
the sport. 

Nowadays the number of really first-rate hunts which 
fall to the lot of even those hunting three or four days a 
week are comparatively few. Foxes do not scem to make 
the points they did, topographical conditions, altered 
agricultural systems, and evolution in other directions 
have all tended adversely to fox-hunting. There are 
many who argue, and I am inclined to agree with them, 
that foxes are neither as robust or “ enterprising” as 
they were when our fathers were boys. They know less 
country, are subjected to artificiality; old’ foxes are 
destroyed and young stock left to breed from and show 
sport. Incidentally, too, they are much more liable to 
be “ headed ” and turned from their objective by crowds, 
motorists and others, who often imagine that the one 
object the fox hunter has in view is to kill a fox. 
Their estimate is, the more foxes killed the greater the 
success of the day’s enterprise ; no fox killed, failure and 
disappointment. So they believe that by turning a fox 
into the mouths of hounds they are assisting the sport 
in a very practical manner and earning the gratitude of a 
hundred horsemen and horsewomen. Ignorant foot- 
folk (not the real sporting pedestrian) and processions 
of motor-cars and motor-cyclists have done much to 
ruin the sport of the waning season in many countries 
which have large manufacturing populations in their 
midst. One or two Masters have endeavoured to educate 

the flotsam and jetsam who come out by having “ rules 
or “hints” or instructions printed: ‘“* Don’t holloa if 
you ‘see a fox’”; “ Don’t try to take the place of 
hounds”; “Stand still if you see a fox approaching, 
and when he has passed hold your hat up”; “ The fox 
you have seen may not be the one hounds are hunting ”’ ; 
“Don’t leave gates open or break fences down,” and 


” 
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| history of this season comes to be written, an interesting 





The 1922-23 epoch, if not marked by extraordin, 
sport, certainly has been conspicuous for the a 
of accidents. There have been many cnenae 
theories advanced—the blindness of the ditches we 
open drains at the outset of the season “s 
going which has tired horses and made them “ Change 
their fences, as the season progressed, together with ws 
These and other explanations have been * 
and all of them account for individual cases, 
no means always dashing horsemen, who ride at the top 
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of the hunt, who are the victims of hunting acciden 
The most careful gate and gap men are not immyp 
and each year has its crop of misfortunes, which, after all 
are only part and parcel of the sport. “No game ru 
ever worth a rap for a rational man to play,” said ings 
Gordon, “into which no danger or mishap can Possibiy 
find its way.” F 

Despite difficult times and the fact that half of may 
stableyards has been untenanted, the increased financial 
support necessary to “keep the tambourine a-rolling” 
as James Pigg would have said, has been forthcoming 
Notwithstanding, too, all the pessimistic prophecies 
there has been little or no opposition to the sport, ey 
though here and there ominous rumblings may hy 
been heard. As to the popularity of hunting—wel 
therein lies one of the dangers. It is not so much { 
the sport the farmer objects as to the big crowd, compose 
largely of irresponsibles. It was all so different when tly 
local squire and a few of his friends—all well known t 
the farmers—rode to hounds. To-day the Master 
often a stranger and a bird of passage, and half his 
“field” are strangers too. There are to be many changs 
of Mastership before next season, but though the alor 
and fun of the office is less, and the cost and anxietie 
much more, vacancies are being filled and, so far as one 
ean gather, the outlook on the hunting horizon is sti 
bright. 

Ever so casual a review of the season would be incom: 
plete without mention being made not only of t! 
increase in the number of hunting ladies but also of the 
prominent place they take both in the administratioy 
and the economy of the hunt they follow, and whe 
hounds run fastest, longest and straightest. When the 


chapter will have to be devoted to the fact that in almost 
all the greatest hunts of this season the ladies ha) 
been well represented at the end. This means that u 
point of courage, horsewomanship, the character of her 
mounts, her “ eye for a country,” and powers of endurane, 
Diana is now equal to Nimrod, and simply asks for a ta 
field and no favour, 

J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGE, 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 


HE following is the list of donations received by 





the English-Speaking Union and the Spectators 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 
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ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EvELYN WRENCH. 

HE comments in the American Press on Lord 
Robert Cecil’s mission to the United States are 
worth reading. He seems to have succeeded in his 
attempt to arouse interest in the Leagne of Nations. 
Mr. F. W. Wile, the Washington correspondent of the 
Sunday Times, thinks that Lord Robert has, without 
doubt, “ stimulated the League throughout America.’ 
During his wanderings Lord Robert has emphasized two 
points : first, that the League is going on whether 
America comes in or not; secondly, that, until the 
United States has something better to offer, American 
criticism is not very helpful. Some journals refer 
favourably to the fact that he has suggested various 
“ improvements ” in the Covenant, so as to commend it 
to American opinion. The Lincoln (Nebraska) Inde- 

pendent quotes one authority as saying that :— 





“The Western farmers realize that their prosperity depends on 
opening the markets of Europe, and they are ready to accept the 
League or any other international arrangement that would stabilize 
foreign conditions and improve our foreign trade.” 


Mr. Hearst, on the other hand, came out with large 
type editorials warning unsuspecting American citizens 
against this “ foreign propagandist ” and worked himself 
into a fury. He asked his “What greater 
interference with the domestic politics of the American 
people can be imagined ?”’ **What more defiant 
challenge to the right of a nation to keep foreign hands 
out of its individual affairs ?”’ On the whole, however, 
Lord Robert Cecil’s arguments have been discussed with 
marked cordiality, and he has been variously described 
as “ The Savonarola of the League of Nations,” “ the 
Abraham Lincoln of England,” and a man with “ one 
foot in tae Middle Ages and one in the office of the League 
of Nations.” One of the most suggestive comments on 
Lord Robert’s mission was that of the New York Tribune, 
which thinks that much American criticism could be 
met by such a reorganization of the League as to allow 
for the handling of purely European problems by European 
members and of American by American 
members, the Association (or League) concerning itself 
ouly with “such world-wide problems as the opium 
question,” 


readers : 


and 


problems 


Despite these criticisms of foreign interference—and 
they are strangely reminiscent of crusades carried on in 
the British Press at the time of Mr. W. E. Johnson’s 
(“ Pussyfoot ”) anti-drink campaign in Great Britain— 
the visits of such of our public men as Lord Robert Cecil 
to the United States, and of such Americans as ex- 
President Taft to this country, are all to the good. They 








help in the great task of making the English-speaking 
, » = 
Peoples better known to one another. 


Never for long can Mr. Henry Ford keep his name out 
of the headlines of the American Press. He is unques- 
tionably one of the most picturesque personalities in 
America to-day—one week he is in the limelight as a 
possible candidate for the Presidency ; the next week 
- papers are full of some new Ford industrial scheme. 
Recent files of American newspapers refer to the latest 
Ford enterprise, which is nothing less than the acquiring 
of 165,000 acres of coal-bearing land, estimated to contain 
half a billion tons of coal. Acting on the principle of 
the Chicago meat-packers, who utilize every by-product 











to the utmost, Mr. Ford in future proposes to mine all 
the coal for his own factories and for all the manufacturers 
of parts for his cars and tractors. According to the 
New York Nation, “he modestly plans to solve the 
country’s coal problem by installing furnaces which 
will remove only the gases and similar substances.” 
The coal will, it is said, be left intact for domestic heating 
purposes, and it will be distributed to the homes of 
working men near each plant. 


Now that our British railways have been grouped 
into four or five large systems for the entire country, 
would it not be possible for them to show a little more 
imagination in their publicity methods? Compared 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway or the leading Railroads 
and Tourist Bureaux of the United States they make a 
very poor showing. Let anyone who doubts this state- 
ment peruse the advertising pages of any of the chief 
American magazines and compare the announcements 
of the leading American railroads with those of their 


rivals in the British Press. I except, of course, the 


wonderfully artistic and efficient advertising of the 
London Underground Railway combine. Why cannot 


our main line systems copy the advertising methods of 


the Underground ? 


a 
1g 


But to return to American railroad advertising, not 
even the most hardened globe-trotter could resist such 
appeals as the following, which I take at random from a 
bundle of American Press advertisements on my desk. 
Iiere are three samples. The first is from an announce- 
ment of a round-the-world cruise of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway :— 

“Now for the first time you can make the Grand Tour on the 
magnificent ‘ Empress of Canada’ under Canadian Pacific manage- 
ment all the way. What golden experiences, what priccless 
memories these four months will give you! . . Romance in 
excelsis. ‘The last stone in the arch of culture. The greatest of 
all vacations.” 


Or if this exhortation fails to stir the sluggish imagina- 
tion of the reader, his eye will be caught by the full-page 
announcement of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, which 
suggests: “* Why not spend this summer in Paradise ?’ 

** Can’t you vision the unusual delight of a holiday in the romantic 
South Sea setting of the Hawaiian Islands ?—the thrill of swift 
rides through scudding spray on the ‘queen’ surf at Waikiki ?— 
that unforgettable glimpse into the fiery throat of Madame Pele, 
goddess of fire at Kilauea, great living voleano? Hawaii is deli- 
ciously cool in summer. Steady trade-winds, streaming south from 
the Arctic, bathe those charmed lands perpetually in a crisp breeze 
that gives a climate of continual springtime. Exotic bloom of 
great trees and flowering plants is at its best in summer, and all 
outdoor sports—golfing, tennis, tramping, motoring, deep-s.a 
fishing, swimming—invite your zestful enjoyment.” 


How the poor stay-at-home, sweltcring in New York in 
July and August, must long for the delights of this 
mid-Pacific Paradise. 


Or if stern duty prevents a trip to Hawaii, what 
about the invitation of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


to spend your vacation in “the Charmed Land?”: 

“Unique in climate—soft, soothing, glorious days and cool, 
refreshing nights, Unique in the absence of pests and poisonous 
reptiles, of cyclones, hurricanes and earthquakes. Unique in the 
glory and beauty of the land—snowclad mountains set in superb 
Alpine gardens, mountain lakes equalling Switzerland’s, rushing 
trout streams, tumbling waterfalls, vast forests and lovely woodsy 
things, the surf pounding in from the Pacific, great stretches of 
inland sea, perfect motor roads and alluring trails. No other such 
land of golf and summer sport and play. Decide early, decide 
now—come.”’ 


Who could resist the picture of “ vast forests and lovely 
woodsy things?” Isuggest that every British Railway 
group should send its young advertisement writers for 
a year’s apprenticeship in the United States before 
* copy.” 
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permitting them to write 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——<>— 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN MISUNDERSTANDING. 
[fo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Anything which causes friction between Americans 
and ourselves is extremely detrimental to both countries, 
and, indeed, to the whole world. As your pages are so widely 
read by American readers, may I make an attempt to dispose 
of a misunderstanding which I have every reason to believe 
is doing considerable harm? Publicity is the best method 

vf doing so. 

You will remember that recently President Harding en- 
Jeavoured to secure sanction for a proposal that the United 
States should join the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations. That acticn of the Presi- 
dent was in no small measure the result of American dis- 
satisfaction with the United States-Norway Arbitration 
which was held at the Hague last year under the Hague 
Convention of 1907. That dissatisfaction has, unfortunately, 
also manifested itself in the serious suggestion that there 
was British interference in the arbitration. In the New 
York World of February 28th last, for instance, there appeared 
a message from its London correspondent in which the 
following passage was published :— 

“ Aceording to American information a well-known light of 
the British Bar, who in America might be described as a successful 
shyster, was mysteriously mixed up with a member of the Arbitration 
Court during the proceedings.” 

This was published under the headings ‘ Injustice in Norse 
Award,” ‘ London Opinion is U.S. Despairs of getting Fair 
Play at 1907 Hague Convention.” 

According to the Century Dictionary, “ shyster” is an 
American term for “one who does business trickily; a 
person without professional honour ; used chiefly of lawyers.” 
The personal abuse, however, does not matter. But what 
is serious is that here is created in the minds of Americans 
n distinct impression of interference at unworthy British hands. 
If I were an American, knowing nothing more than that a 
Ifague Arbitration had ended in judgment against America, 
I should, reading that passage, feel highly indignant against 
England. And if a journal of the standing of the New York 
World prints this, no doubt other and worse things have 
been printed in other American papers. 

May I briefly state the facts as an antidote ? The court 
was composed of an American judge, the Norwegian Minister 
in London and, as President, M. James Vallotton, a dis- 
tinguished Swiss lawyer, who was nominated by the Swiss 
President. On the conclusion of the arguments M. Vallotton 
came to London with his colleagues to consider his award. 
Ile applied to a very well-known English K.C. for the name 
of an English barrister who had a knowledge of French and 
who could assist him in drafting his award. I was thus 
introduced. My functions were merely to assist in writing 
the award in good English and in accordance with the Common 
Law methods which obtain both in England and America. 
M. Vallotton at once introduced me to his American and 
Norwegian colleagues and at the next meeting of the court 
at the Hague I was present and my work was publicly 
announced and recorded—so much for the alleged ** mystery.” 

To my mind it is tragic that, without ary inquiry into the 
facts, a reputable American newspaper should create prejudice 
in this way. Had any responsible application been made 
to me, the facts would have been forthcoming and I should 
have explained, as is the fact, that in the merits of the case 
I had neither concern nor influence ; my work was confined 
to interpreting the mind of the President of the Court, and 
1 did not know of the amounts awarded until a few days 
vefore the publication of the award. The award itself is in 
my opinion absolutely sound, but, had it been otherwise, 
{ could not have affected it. 

Since the publication of the statement in the New York 
World I have taken the trouble of seeing its London corre- 
spondent and explaining the facts, but without result. The 
suggestio falsi has thus a two months’ start, but I believe that 
‘his explanation in your columns will reach the eyes of many 
of those who form public opinion in America.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Goldsmith Building, Temple, E.C. 4. CLAuD MULLINS. 





tai. 
THE RUHR DEBATE IN THE LORDS 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—The Lords devoted themselves busily on Friday A 
20th, to the profitless task of weaving ropes of sand. Th . . 
grain of comfort to be derived from the debate e ” 
Lord Grey of Fallodon sees—somewhere on the dark a 
of the Ruhr—signs of improvement ; being in this in cae 
ment with Lord Curzon, who had observed of late “ on 4 
sides, if not a drawing together, at least a Willingness : 
discuss terms.” oa 
The tone of the debate was very piano ; its special chap. 
teristic scems to me to be the things that were not said, a 
the Lords who spoke dwelt on the need of France for repar 
tions ; yet no reference was made to Mr. Bonar Law’s deliby. 
rate opinion, expressed in the House of Commons on the first 
occasion when the subject was discussed, that he did hot 
believe France wanted reparations to be fixed at such an 
amount that Germany could pay within fifteen or twenty 
years—surely one of the gravest criticisms of ag friendly 
country’s policy ever made by a responsible Minister in 
Parliament. Further, when the talk fell on the security gt 
which France is aiming—* a very natural thing . . . , wit) 
which we ought to have every sympathy ”—ano reference was 
made to the fact that, by Article 429 of the Treaty, the ting 
when the question whether the guarantees against unpro 
voked aggression by Germany are sufficient is to be examined 
is the expiration of the fifteen years of the present occupatioy 
of the Rhineland: and the sanction, if the guarantees arp 
then considered insufficient by the Allied and Associated 
Governments, is continued occupation. 
jut although, according to Lord Curzon, the Government 
has done many things, there is one thing they have not ye 
done: tell the French Government fairly and squarely that 
the invasion and occupation of the Ruhr (and a host of other 
things consequent thereon) are in violation of the Treaty, and 
therefore illegal. Till that is done, there is no hope of the 
conflict of wills now in progress coming to an end except by 
a final outburst of unrestrained violence. Wien that is done 
the foundation for a peaceful settlement—of reparations, and 
of France’s security—even though it means the partial 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, will be laid. If (though 
the question of interpretation is plain enough) we are not sure 
of our ground, then the dispute, as many another dispute 
before now, should be settled by arbitration, and all the 
Allied and Associated Governments who by Article 44 of 
the Treaty are manifestly interested in the question should 
insist. This, I take it, is the conerete suggestion embodied i 
the Labour Party’s Report on the Ruhr lately issued, but 
which Lord Curzon omitted to notice. Wherein lies the 
difficulty ?. In so small a matter as the embargo on scrapped 
shell cases we have not hesitated to tell France our opinion 
that she has ignored a Treaty. Surely the peace of the world 
is of more value than many empty shell cases !—I am, Sir, &e,, 
* Tora Susscrirt.” 


“THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 


Str,—It has been with very much interest that I have read 
your able reviews on Mr. Stoddard’s book, The Revolt agains 
Civilization, in your September 9th and 16th issues, whieh 
through unavoidable delay have only just reached me. li 
happens at the moment that I am deep in the history of race 
by Mr. Madison Grant, The Passing of the Great Race, and % 
much therein appears to coincide with what—I gather from 
your reviews—is the gist of Mr. Stoddard’s suggestions thst 
the one is quite complementary to the other. The “ morals” 
of the books of Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Madison Grant are 
apparently identical—the ideal of race development; ani 
their conclusions arrived at, in order to reach that desideratum, 
are much the same—the elimination of the deficient, tht 
inferior, or “ under-standard” citizen, by various drastic 
means of “ interference.” The conservation in race of all 
that is best—physically, morally, spiritually and socially—is # 
ideal that no one will quarrel with, but the methods suggested 
by these two writers would seem to be the surest way d 
destroying just that “ character” which has made for the 
best at all times in all history, and has not shown itself to be 
the special prerogative of any one particular race, but 4 
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n to all humanity, and also, more often than not, has | trade and the architectural profession from the burden of 
~— + fostered and developed by suffering and sacrifice | unnecessary by-laws. The Chairman of that Committee is 
— nates the best conditions of environment and heredity. | now senior Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, and it econ- 
— aie of development of the human race can only | tained leading Members of the Conservative and Jiberal 

The pr” vast periods of history are studied and com- | parties in the House, so there should be no room for party 


be gauged when by ace ‘ : 
od, If there is one act that stands out more clearly than | opposition. The Report was also unanimous on the part of 
are 4 - i " . a ° - ° ° . 
eat struggle upwards, it is that “ brain” has | the direct representatives of all the associations of local 


another in the g cage ; aa °° lon: a. : : 
ways been, as it is now, superior to “ brawn.” Now, Mr. | government authorities and the various housing experts 
alwa} 


yfadison Grant believes that this * genius,” * brain,” can be and representatives of other interests who made up the 
bred from stock, and Mr. Stoddard also believes that breeding balance of the Committee. The Committee found that the 
fom the best must produce the best. No doubt stature, thing most urgently required to relieve the public from 
muscle, weight can be so produced, otherwise “ brawn, obsolete requirements was just what the Government are 
as also the consequent nerve activities, such as fleetness, | now at length proposing, namely, a simple clause to cure 
endurance, mettle, and so on. But man, being more than the proved defects of Section 44 of the Housing Act of 1999, 
gnimal, and his brain, soul, spirit as yet unaccountable, in | whose principle was accepted by all parties in the House. 
spite of the psycho-analysts, cannot be put under a card As will be seen on reference to Hansard for 1909 (Volume X., 
index system and regulated and registered to be called upon column 1,655), Mr. Burns, the Minister in charge of the Bill 
jo produce certain specific results given certain specific | of that year, put in Section 44 at a late stage, in place of 
conditions. one drafted by Lord Robert Cecil, and supported in principle 
" Thave read that here on the Amazon it is the custom among | by Mr. (now Sir) J. F. Rawlinson, Sir Courtenay Warner, 
some of the tribes of the wild Indians on the Upper River | Mr. Fred. Maddison, Colonel Guinness, the Chairman of the 
Iiousing Committee of the L.C.C., and Sir John Harmood 
Banncr, a prominent member of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, who became Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1912. 
This is done, not through lack of parental affection, but because | Unfortunately, Mr. Burns’s hastily drafted clause was found 
in the wilds the fight against nature for existence is so cruel | by his own Department to be unworkable, and architects 
and severe that it is a case of each for himself. The community | and builders have had to wait fourteen years for Parliament 
cannot afford to be burdened by any one unit incapable of | to put the matter right. 
taking his or her share in the wresting from nature the right However they may differ on the remainder of Mr. Chamber- 
tolive. And yet their method of “ eliminating the deficient ” | lain’s Bill, they will assuredly unite in thanking him for thiy 
has not perfected or even improved their race, rather the | clause, which will be a step of prime importance towards 
contrary. It is patent to all what the strong and efficient | reviving private building.—I am, Sir, &c., : 
have done to stimulate the progress of civilization, but do ki. M. Wess. 
many appreciate the contribution of the weak and unable 
who, often by the sheer pressure, the necessities, of their 
deficiencies and limitations, create and invent new processes TILE HOUSING SHORTAGE. 
of the utmost value to humanity ? [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Mr. Madison Grant seems to think that human beings are | sip __1t would appear that the two most serious problems that 
born depraved and criminal. I venture to say that the | confront the nation to-day are unemployment and the shortage 
child of the worst criminal, if removed from the environment | of houses. I believe that these two questions are closely 
of crime, is able to become a useful member of society. It | allied, for if we could only start private building again on 
isnot the human being itself, in the first place, that is depraved ‘anything approaching to pre-War aieclnats tin deal oh 
and degencrate, but the social conditions of modern civilization | j jo employ hundreds of thousands of those who are now 
that often force depravity and crime upon innocence and fill | existing on what le tecmed the “dole.” The amount of 
our prisons and asylums—conditions imposed by selfishness, | Saving Certificates issued is well over £600,000,000, and are 
greed and indifference, and it is against that side of civilization very largely held by the working classes. The suggestion 
we need to revolt and not against the poor sufferer from | I have to put forward is this: That every “ worker” who is 
its evils. . ; | possessed of Saving Certificates or other Government security 

i do not pretend to be able to mane in « few lines the of the net value of £75 should have sufficient money advanced 
Sees 28 Seth oe only by ar. Sane ome ane Me. | to him by the State to build a house for his own occupation, 
Stoddard, but because [I recognize the dangers of their OURGES | od, atvese to his repaid over a period of years, the rate ol 
nat pa Ral yell greapr alg pita . in interest to vie Lge as low as possible compatible with our 
forth my protest. My objections may be based upon “ the "t Gee ae offer were made to them there are many 
watimentalism which is fostered by ignorance, but I do | thousands of workers who would build their own homes, and 
ar tat * ae Be grester pores + - meg pee power | that the loss to the State would be infinitesimal as compare 
of love,” which alone can perfect the imperfect, and until | with the recent Government Building Scheme under which 
rp power _ used as it is intended to be used, in every phase | cottages have been built at from £1,000 to £13,000 each 
sia Genter, amd asthe motive of every thought and | present. value 240). ‘The advantages of working ms 
proceed, as it has done in the past, infinitely siowly and with | pe ENP thelr awe lnnieets a ited tags enene Sh, SaSeE, 

; : : of finding work for hundreds of thousands of bricklayers an: 


sme of the most primitive peoples at present existing in 
the world) to destroy at once any child born deformed or in 
inv way lacking the full equipment of its physical nature. 


54 Ashcombe Road, Weston-super-Mare. 
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many retrograde »vements apses.—I ¢ Sir, &e. s 7 ieee ‘a s 
Pard Pg ms peta — ad pagan hig g* ti labourers, &e., in building their houses, are too obvious to need 
d e Amazon, N. Brazil. - M. EL NG. ae ; ; 
haan aenery a” eee oe mentioning. ‘To help those who are prepared to help them- 
selves would be a piece of real social reform, but to be of any 
OBSTRUCTIVE BUILDING BY-LAWS. real value the terms of the loan must be gencrous and widely 
y ‘1 : advertised amongst the working classes, who should be able 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] xdvertised among tip , ne 
Sir,—May I : 1 “~~ to obtain the necessary forms at the local post-ollice and to 
7 a agen _— pis ea eraEate ot ged deposit their plans with the city or urban surveyor.—I am, 
you will lend your valuable editorial support to Clause 13 Sir. &c ius Purasia 
of the Government’s new Housing Bill, which will give the | 7"? “~” 
Minister of He a panaitibeg ye 
: t 2 re » revoke obstructive ulding . , . a . FIAT tr 
sgh cv oval ee eee INDIAN CLAIMS IN KENYA. 


by-laws? London architects, and London readers of the 
hewspapers, may not appreciate the full significance of the 
Proposal, but those of us who have had more to do with 
buildings in the provinces than in the metropolis will unite 
i wishing this clause a speedy passage into law. 

The clause follows the unanimous and emphatic recom- 
mendation of a Committee which reported in 1918, having 
been appointed in 1914 by Mr. Herbert Samuel to consider 
What steps the Government could take to relieve the building 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—In view of the fact that delegations have been sent 
| from both the Indians and Europeans of Kenya with regard 
to the former’s claim to equality of status, may I be per- 
mitted to point out to your readers that this is a question 
which concerns the natives very intimately ? If the Indians 
are granted equality of status, it will mean equality with us 
in our _rule of Africans. The African is.strongly opposed tv 
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this, and is inclined to regard it as a breach of faith on 
our part. 

If a settlement is come to involving Indian participation 
in our rule of Africans, without consulting the Tribal Councils, 
we shall have denied our trustecship, weakened African 
trust in our word, and proclaimed ourselves followers of 
those who teach that might is right. We have no possible 
justification to settle this question without the fullest consent 
of those most vitally concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. Owen. 

C.M.S. Maseno, Kisumu, Kenya Colony. 


REFUGEES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin —Sue’: appalling reports of the condition of the refugees 
in Constantinople have reached us from Mr. Childs, the repre- 
sentative of the League of Nations in that city, that I am 
writing to ask whether any of your readers can still find from 
their spring-cleaning a few clothes which could be sent there. 
There are in all about 23,000 Greek refugees in that city, 
confined in twelve different localities, where they are housed 
in orphanages, schools and barracks. All of these buildings 
are in bad repair and so overcrowded that it is impossible 
adequately to deal with the epidemics which rapidly spread 
amongst these wretched people. The condition of some of 
these camps is beyond description. The death-rate for the 
three weeks previous to April 12th averaged 542, which is 
ten per cent. of the total per month. From February 14th 
to March 29th 2,235 have died, and, in spite of the fact that 
those working amongst them have to be equipped with a 
special one-piece typhus suit, seven Greek doctors have lost 
their lives through infection. 

The All-British Appeal has been able, through the public 
generosity, to do a little towards the alleviation of these 
sufferings by the establishment of a disinfecting and clearing 
station at San Stephano Camp, where the refugees can be 
cleansed preparatory to shipment to their own country, but 
this grant can only aim at providing a small measure of relief. 
After disinfection the refugees have to be clothed, and it is 
especially for the purpose of appealing for worn clothes, mostly 
underclothes, though anything is urgently needed, that this 
letter is written. In one hut which Mr. Childs visited the 
clothes of the refugees were literally white with lice. It is 
hoped that this brief recital of facts, which can find no parallel 
in the history of the present generation, will move some of 
your readers to pity and assistance. The need for donations 
is indeed terribly urgent, as the death-rate shows. In the 
warmer months other diseases will claim their toll as well. 
Cheques should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War 
Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2; gifts of 
clothing to the Imperial War Relief Fund, c.o. New Hibernia 
Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1, and both should be ear- 
marked “ Constantinople Refugees.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

GERALD MILLER, 


Secretary, Imperial War Relief Fund. 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C,. 2. 


ANOTHER GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Through the generosity of the Rev. H. and Mrs. 
Somers-Cocks, the Rector of Eastnor, near Ledbury, Mid- 
summer Hill, one of the most celebrated of the Malvern Hills, 
has been placed under the guardianship of the National 
Trust, to be preserved by them for the public benefit for ever. 
Mr. and Mrs. Somers-Cocks wished to provide a permanent 
memorial to their only son, who was killed on April 24th, 
1918, and, through the kindness of Lord Somers, they have 
been enabled to purchase some thirty acres of Midsummer 
Hill—comprising the summit, the remains of the ancient 
British camp and the interesting relics of the British reservoirs, 
together with a right of access from the defile known as the 
Gullett. A much-needed seat and shelter have been erected 
on the Hill, commanding a magnificent view, and the property 
will be administered by a local committee of management. 
Of the beauty of the Hill no one who has visited Malvern 
needs to be told. Of its interest, it is enough to say that 
it is believed to have been the scene of the last stand of the 

British against the Romans. 


will share their gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. 
and their belief that no more fitting memori 
can be found than such a dedication as this 


Somers-Cogj, 
al of the de * 


’ ae f 
most beautiful and historic hills in England to peioe Of the 
enjoyment of all.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun B a 


Vice-Chairman of the Executi 


The National Trust, 25 Vicioria Street, S.W. 1. — 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrartor.| 
Str,—As a married American woman I am extremely ; 

“ P . : Y Mter. 
ested in the article by Mary Reid on “ Married Women ap) 
Work.” Mrs. Reid’s letter is most inspiring to women =y 
are married, who are not satisfied with a life without eis 
activity, and who would like to have something more ian, 
and uplifting to do—outside of caring for their children—tha, 
just killing time. ‘ 

Mrs. Reid shows that she can be with her children have ; 
job or career, and attend to her social duties. There 
middle-aged married women who have had children b 
whose children are either at college or settled in life, ind th 
middle-aged mother is left with nothing to do. Or, she Ma\ 
never have had children and has become tired of the emptiness 
of social life as an occupation, and wishes to have a job, or at 
least something to do by which she may develop her character 
and by uplifting herself may contribute to the general good, 

I belong to this latter class. I am forty, married, and with 
no children. The first fifteen years of my married life wer 
spent in going to charitable and board meetings and keeping 
social engagements—a very agreeable life until it began ty 
seem aimless. My husband was greatly interested in yy 
organization devoted to the study of history, literature ani 
art. I conceived the idea of beginning work in the library o! 
that institution, and did so. After a time I determined ; 
give certain days in the week to this work. 

At first it seemed rather difficult to attend to my house, m: 
social duties and my board meetings, and keep the days ty 
work in the library, but all it needed was better organization, 
It was trying at first to give up an attractive luncheon invita. 
tion on the day I had set for my work, but it had to be done, 
nevertheless. I organized my housekeeping in this way: | 
got a French cook who did the marketing and to whom I gay 
a certain sum for the week. I wrote out myself the meny 
a week ahead, so that I was not obliged to see the cook 
each day. 

The library where I work is open only in the afternoon 
from 1 until 4.30. I can thus have my mornings free to 
attend meetings or to stay at home. I lunch at 12 in order ty 
be at the library when it opens at one. I go there three days 
a week. This leaves me two days a week to lunch with my 
friends, and the week-ends to go to the country with my 
husband. Of course, I have all my evenings free. I also 
have time after my work to have people in to tea. I have 
been working on a general subject, but later I purpose to 
specialize. 

I am not working for money, nor am I keeping anyone who 
needs a job out of work. In other words, I am working to 
develop myself and to become a more useful member of 
society. 

It was my husband’s wish that I should do this work, and 
he has done everything to encourage me to hold out against 
the prejudice of some women of my acquaintance, who look 
with more or less criticism on a woman in middle life who has 
never done anything and who suddenly tries to do some work. 

Women are said to be over-developed emotionally ; mental 
effort balances this and thus gives opportunity for greatet 
and more far-reaching service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 

[This correspondence is closed. But the writer of the letter 
lives in America and in her case we gladly make an exeeption 
to our rule.—Eb. Spectator.] 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN LONDON. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I hope that Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. and othet 
American publishers in London will forgive me for my seeming 
forgetfulness of their benign presence in London these many 
years. But obviously I was not referring to them when | 





The Council of the Trust feel confident that the public 


said that one could not buy American books in London. if 
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he name of the book and the name of the publisher 
London telephone directory, and if the publisher happens 
and @ hat particular book in stock over here (which I have 
to keep # vor always the case), one may by slipping about 
am cabbages of Covent Garden come by an American 
o in London. 
But nowhere in town is there to my knowledge a bookshop 
re one can actually see American books, hunt for a volume 
pst heard of vaguely, or drop in and find out what there 
. me the way of, say, American poetry. Unless the book 
nots to have been published here by an Engiish publisher, 
= pone comparatively few American books on sale newer 


one has t 


{ yund 


among 
book or tw 





than the generation of Longfellow, Emerson, or Walt Whitman. 
{nd only the best known of these older works are occasionally 
available. Not a prominent bookshop that I know of in 
London has heard of Emily Dickinson, much less has it her 
poems on its shelves. Yet she lived in the last century and 
many of us feel that she is far and away the best poet that 
America has yet produced—some say the only one. 

: In Paris, on the other hand, there is Brentano’s, which, 
while unsatisfactory enough, at least knows about American 
hooks. Better still, on the rive gauche there is Miss Sylvia 
Reach’s “ Shakespeare and Co.,” one of the best little book- 
shops I know, where almost any good American or English 
book, old or new, can be had at once. 

Why cannot London, an English-speaking city, do as well 
as Paris ? Could not the American publishers in London 
combine to start a bookshop here? They may reply that 
there is not sufficient demand for American books in London. 
Less than in Paris? But at any rate, could they not set 
themselves the task of creating a demand? Moreover, they 
need not sell only American books. Here it seems would be a 
really tangible service to the English-speaking world idea.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., AMERICANUS. 


THE LATE MISS FRANCES RUMSEY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
§m,—In the issue of the Spectator of March 24th, on 
page 519, there is an appreciative review of a book called 
Ascent, by Frances Rumsey. I gather from this article that 
the writer did not know that Frances Rumsey died very 
suddenly last December, from acute pneumonia. Her death 
has been so keenly felt in New York, and so much has been 
written on the subject, that I thought it would interest those 
on this side of the water to know it too.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARIE DE GRASSE RAMSAY. 
Kildalion, Port Ellen, Isle of Islay. 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE AND WHITGIFT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTtor.] 

§irn,—In the controversy concerning the Croydon Hospital, 
founded by Archbishop Whitgift, I observe that attention 
has not been invited to the fact that Whitgift was Bacon’s 
tutor at Cambridge, and to the great interest taken by him in 
our early histories. 'Thus Howes, in editing Stow’s Annales in 
1615, ten years after the death of Stow, says it represents 
“twelve years of labour of impartial truth, which, with all faith- 
fulness, 1 have composed according to my oath and promise made 
to the late most Rev. Prelate Dr. Whitgift, Lord-Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

Whitgift was promoted Bishop the year after Bacon left 
Cambridge, and was always a great favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, whom, when he became “ the renowned Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” he entertained, according to Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses, at one of his houses every year, “‘and in some 
years twice or thrice.” He had a great affection for his 
mansion house at Croydon, especially “ after he had builded 
his Hospital.” 

We are celebrating this year the tercentenary of the publi- 
cation of Bacon’s De Augmentis, as well as of the First Folio of 
the plays of William Shakespeare. It is hardly a year in 
which to efface memories of either, or of their times.—I am, 
ot, &e., S. A. E. Hickson. 

82 Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


AN EARLY AUSTRALIAN GLIDER. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—In reading the Spectator of October 21st last I was 





surprised to find that “ W.” in his article on “ Gliders: 








Some Early Experiments,” makes no mention of Lawrence 
Hargrave, an Anglo-Australian, who came to Australia 
from Greenwich when sixteen years old, and who is regarded 
in the Commonwealth as the pioneer of the modern 
aeroplane. 

“ 'W.” says that “ as early as 1895 José Weiss was examining 
the problems of the air.” Yet in 1884, eleven years pre- 
viously, Hargrave read a paper before the Royal Society of 
N.S.W. called “* The Trochoided Plane.” This paper, which 
was accompanied by models, is claimed by Australians as the 
first recorded scientific contribution to modern aeronautics. 
From that date until his death at Sydney in 1915 Hargrave 
produced many modéls, some of the earliest being propelled 
by flapping wings, some by a screw, while the motive power 
was compressed air or even steam. He also (in 1893) made 
and used gliders based on the box-kite principle, from which 
it is said Colonel Cody developed his kites. Hargrave was 
also the inventor of the revolving cylinder engine. All these 
discoveries were demonstrated before the Royal Socicty of 
New South Wales and are reported in its journals. Most of 
the models are now in the Technicological Museum, Harris 
Street, Sydney, but some are housed in the Deutsche Museum 
at Munich. 

Surely the discoveries of this Anglo-Australian should be 
better known and British writers less generous in awarding 
to foreigners the laurels due to one of their own race.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. F. Woorren, 

Capt., Australian Staff Corps, retired. 


Leura, N.S.W., January 80th. 


“HE’S GROWING CORN.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Most heartily do I agree with your correspondent, 
** Fruit Grower,” whose grievance is, indeed, a realone. Why 
should the fruit farmer be assessed for rates so highly in 
comparison with, say, the hop grower? Consider the capital 
invested in the two cases as approximately equal, acre for 
acre (it is, of course, not the case, but assume it), the hop 
grower should make a profit the third year. The grower of 
apples, pears, and plums must wait at least seven or cight 
years for a profitable crop, but he must pay higher rates than 
the hop grower—in this district 30 per cent. more. 

It takes many years of hard work and a large sum of 
money to develop the land into the necessary high state of 
fertility for permanent fruit trees, and it is bad enough to 
be assessable on the result of one’s pains. But what I con- 
sider so hard is that, as a solicitor informs me, one’s per- 
manent trees are considered as part of the land and assessable 
for rates. They are the fruit farmer’s livestock, literally, 
no less than the dairy farmer’s cows are his livestock. Cattle 
are not assessable. The comparison is, I think, quite a fair 
one. Both cows and trees are liable to accident, disease, 
and barrenness, and both have to be carefully looked after.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Fi. 

Herefordshire. 


THE CHILD AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


S1r,—I am curious to know if any of your readers who are 
interested in child-psychology can explain the following. 
My son, aged two and a-half years, can pick out unerringly 
the various records for the gramophone. Naturally he cannot 
read, and to adult eyes the records are similar—some “ His 
Master’s Voice,’ some “ Zonophone”’—yet the child will name 
each one, or, if given a dozen records, will go through them 
solemnly and select the one he wants. We have tested him 
by saying “‘ This is ‘ Bubbles’” or whatever the tune may 
be, and he replies, ‘‘No; that’s ‘Gondoliers.’” He never 
makes a mistake. 

I am anxious to know how he can tell, and if any of your 
readers can help me I shall be grateful. The child has never 
been taught to name them; they have always been played 
for bim and set aside in haphazard order. It is over four 
months since he began to do this.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. McDouGaLt. 

S. Rhodesia, February 28th. 
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, 
POETRY. 
—_————<—_— 
THE STRICKEN PEASANT. 
Dim twilight here ; and in her singing mind 
Dim twilight too. Shut in this darkened room, 
Over whose broad-beamed walls the shadows bloom, 
All day she les ; 


Yet will her sweet thoughts find 
Nothing but praise to tell until she dies. 


No footstep passes but she knows the tread ; 
And each some pastoral-memory awakes 
Within her dreamy head. 

Or when the barley-wains 

Go rumbling past, darkly her old brain tells 
Of other wagons jolting up the lanes 

In days long since ; then breaks 

A tear from shrunken lids and trembling fows, 
While on those far-off harvest fields she dwell;. 


Sometimes, for hours, no company she knows 
But chattering birds 

‘That rustle in her eaves, when the wind blows 
Sparrows and starlings, jostling, helter-skelter, 
‘To the thatch for shelter : 

Yet are their pipings plain to her as words. 

Or she will turn to the window’s leaded panes— 
On loved scenes lingering long ; 

And whether sun makes bright the land, or rains 
Close it in tremulous veils, one song 

Is ever at her lips—though mutely thrown 

‘To the still air—of love and love alone. 

And when the twilight fades and wagons come 
Wheeling their yellow lights about her room, 

As to the farm they pass along 

Their very creaking is an evensong. 


So with their little circumstance, the days 
Draw to a close ; the nights dark vigil keep— 
Unblessed of sleep : 

Yet is her every word a meed of praise. 


Such peace is hers, no knowledge gives, 
Who, to no other end than loving, lives : 
Such faith, no knowledge now can try, 
With urgent Wherefore, Why, 

To dim the brightness of her old belief. 
Out of her very grief 

Hlas grown this rich content, 

Lasing her soul in its lone banishment. 


And often, in her dreams, the skies are riven 
With a great light ; till her accustomed eyes 
Behold the blaze of heaven. 

Upon her ears a singing breaks ; the skies 

Feld back and ever back ; and flaxen-fair 

The angels are, moving in beauty there. 

The memory is so bright for her 

That waking, still she fears to stir 

Lest this her room and these her hands should be 
A borrowed dream out of Eternity. 


C. Henry WarRREN. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
fo warrant publication. 

A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to 
the “ Spectator” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 
rejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed, 








aad, 
THE THEATRE. 


——-—_—_ 
“ANNA CHRISTIE” AT THE strayp 
I LIKE what were, one supposes, Mr. Eugene O'Neill’s in fi 


: : tet tenti 
in his play, Anna Christie. One imagines him de _ 


, , terminj 
to write a play which should be both true to “ ew > 
yet not wholly sordid and depressing, which should . 


unpleasant facts and yet have a happy ending, * Let j 
never be said,” one imagines him exclaiming, “ that - 
Repertory Drama is compacted of crime and Suicide, Th ‘ 
shall be wedding bells and happy-ever-after at the po 
It was a sound idea, for certainly problems in real |ife d 
sometimes have a happy solution, and as certainly the 
unhappy solution does make some people resolutely. aye 
their faces from any possible glimpse of the world as jt , 
when it is offered for their inspection in the mirror of the 
theatre. Alas that he did not know how to bend his 
to his will! 

Mr. O'Neill was excellently served by his actors, Mis 
Pauline Lord as Anna Christie, the neglected, beloved daughter 
of the fantastic old seaman, Chris Christopherson, was extn. 
ordinarily good. She is a little creature with a curious 
light voice with a break in it which I thought infinite 
desolate and pathetic. The gradual working up of be 
performance was most effective. She gives an almost jp. 
adequate first entrance. Her manner is ofa sort of small, sharp 
efficiency combined with nervousness, she is unwilling to let the 
situation grow emotional. This repression is developed in the 
penultimate act into a tremendous long tirade of a speeci, 
in which she shows a very considerable emotional poya 
and a completely convincing, if exotic, naturalism. As for the 
young Irish-American stoker, the old Swedish-Americay 
bo’sun, and the Swedish girl who has been brought Up on 
a farm in Minnesota, all have the strangest speech and a 
singularly difficult to understand. We were fortunate 
our seats, but I imagine that the people at tie back of th 
theatre must have suffered a good deal from inability | 
hear completely and inability to understand such strang 
words when half caught. The Strand is rather a big theatr 
for such a piece. 

The story is a very simple one. The force of the phy 
is in its characterization and in the way in which the dramati 
situations that the plot affords are led up to and the 
hammered in. Old Chris Christopherson has lost his wit 
when his daughter is five years old, and has put her with 
brother and a brother’s wife on a farm in Minnesota. Ii 
follows the sea, and in his dreamy, drunken way imagines 
his darling Anna growing up strong and happy on the fam 
He keeps away from her because he feels not fit to consort 
with a young girl, and fears that she will learn nothing but 
harm from him and the poor sottish women with whon 
he passes his time on shore. But Anna has fared bad) 
She is worked to death, seduced by her cousin, turned out «! 
the house for it, finds a job as nursemaid in a town, wanders 
away from it, and goes temporarily but thoroughly to th 
bad. She knows nothing of her father, but, being desi 
beat after an illness, determines she will go down and s 
him, hoping that he will support her while she “ rests up. 
She writes to him to say she is coming. He is delighted, an! 
tries to break off his evil habits. When she sees how lk 
has idealized her her heart almost fails her. She feels that 
she cannot live on him and deceive him. But then, realiatj 
how genuine his affection is, she goes with him on a voyss 
in the coal barge of which he is at the moment mastet 
His one obsession is that she shall not marry a sailor ave 
know the sorrow he has brought on her mother. But fate 
determines otherwise, and she falls in love with a youl 
Irish stoker who has been wrecked and who comes on boat 
the barge in a fog. This, by the way, is a capital scene a 
the advent of the young stoker, who seemed to me as unlikel: 
as unattractive with his truculent ways and his * heart Ol 
gold.” Anna becomes engaged to him. The old man* 
indignant. She realizes she cannot marry him withou! 
telling him of her past. ‘There is a terrific scene, very we 
worked up to, of avowal and denunciation. The poor 0 
father blames himself entirely for what has happened. The 
young engineer, true to the apparently dual sex code of th 


plot 
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. furious with poor Anna and makes a fairly vigorous 
poster 7 murder her. Everything seems to be going to 
attempt 4 gloomy but logical conclusion—the two men 
= get drunk and the woman going out to commit 

vide, But we are treated to an unconvincing last act 
pe jiation all round. I do not mean that I think 
ar y ending was impossible, but only that Mr. O’Neill’s 
at ending was impossible. There was a spiritual 
rin to the imbroglic. But no such slick practical way out 
ws possible granted the characters of the persons involved 
_characters that had been so carefully, so lovingly built 
yp in the previous acts and were so maimed by the foolish, 


unthinking “tidy-up ” at the end. 


come 
ring out to 


Here and there the playgoer will see how Mr. O’Neill has 
his 


jrived from Synge or from Shaw. Here and there 
ant falters, as when he does not know when to bring the 
qrtain down on the “strong” scene. He makes all the 
yreters say all they have to say two or three times over 
na sort of agony of indecision before he can say the word. 
Rut when we consider how young Mr. O'Neill is and how 

bad patehes in the play only seem wretched in contrast 
sith the good things in it, we realize how hopeful a production 
his is. The conversation between Marthy Owen, Chris- 
opherson’s poor sodden temporary companion (admirably 
slaved by Miss Mildred Beverly) and Anna in the first act 
. near perfection in its particular style. The energy of the 
play, too, is most remarkable. It is interesting to see settings 
iy Mr. Edmond Jones, who was joiut author with Mr. Mac- 
Gowan of the book on Continental Stagecraft and expressionist 
wttings which I reviewed a few weeks ago. I disliked his 
painfully realistic “saloon near the Waterfront, New York 
City,” but “the barge, ‘Simeon Winthrop,’” in a fog was 
scellent, and the cabin interior, if uninspired, was pleasant 
and knew its place. Anna Christie, though by no means 
revolutionary, is a play which everyone ought to see who 
is interested in theatrical development. TARN. 


; 
t 


THE CINEMA. 


—>—_—_ 


THROUGH ROMANTIC INDIA. 
Mr. LoweLL Tuomas’s new travelogue, Through Romantic 
India, now showing at the Covent Garden Opera House, is 
of especial interest in that it is presented under the auspices 
f the English-Speaking Union. It is a most entertaining 
hotch-poteh of lecture, lantern-slides and cinematograph— 
{the Prinee of Wales’s tour as well as Mr. Thomas’s. We land 
with him at Cape Comorin, according to the custom of ail 





the best adventurers, and, with the comfortable daring of 
uere imagination, stand in Cochin, the city with a curse, 


rt defy the Mad Moplahs of Malabar before we reach Pondi- | 


cherry. There are some beautifully clear scenes of life in the 
‘rench town, and we were sorry to be whisked away so quickly 
up the Coromandel Coast to Madras, with its cobras and 
In 
lve minutes we are in the centre of Bombay, discovering a 
Piccadilly Cireus more populous, traffic-ridden and energetic 
than our own. The Sind Desert is easily crossed ; we are 
laeed with the pink mountains of Baluchistan, or watch the 
tatives navigating the Indus on goatskins which they have 
to keep blowing up as they swim. Mr. Thomas, after months 
of secret diplomacy, succeeded in getting permission from the 
Amir to take the first motion pictures of Afghanistan ; he 
and his friends apparently drove over miles of roadless plain 
a motor-car, the tyres of which were punctured every few 
minutes by some of the numberless nails shed from the tired 
hoofs of camels. Perhaps the most interesting episodes in 
the whole varied display are those of the Sadhus and Yogis 
‘ontorting their bodies preparatory to attaining a state of 
Nitvana, and of the five hundred thousand Hindu pilgrims 
at Puri massing round the thundering Car of Jaganath, Lord 
of the World. i . 





njurers, teeming markets and shades of Annie Besant. 


The “Cinechrome ” colour process is not thoroughly 
§ “CPS 4 “” . 
cent ; It tends to blur rather than to differentiate 

jects. It does, however, show an appreciable advance on 


Othe i s ‘ * ° 
wee Processes in fidelity to nature and vigour of reproduction. 
— Thomas, as a lecturer, is practised, fluent and 
eadily ‘ P ‘ 

adty humorous. He obviously knows his subject, but 


Wasn't it a slip to attribute the abolition of Suttee, the Hindu 





custom of widow-burning, to the first Governor-General ? 
It was surely not made illegal till 1829. As an American, Mr. 
Thomas manifests such sympathy with the problems of 
administration in India that, in the long run, he will probably 
be credited with doing far more to tighten the bonds of British- 
American friendship than the average statesman on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


ART. 
——>—__— 
JOHN IRREVERENTLY 
COMPARED. 


Mr. JouN is like those boxers who depend on an early knock- 
out rather than the building up of points. This disinclination 
to fight on at top form, if his work is troublesome in the first 
rounds, is his major imperfection. Some critics have empha- 
sized the evidence of this weakness in the exhibition now open 
at the Alpine Club Galleries, Mill Street, Conduit Street. 
They forget that it is the almost inevitable result of two of 
his best qualities, spontaneity and fertility. They label 
him an artist whose métier is the sketch. But surely in 
Symphonie Espagnole Mr. John shows that he can, if he 
wants to, ‘‘carry through.” The iridescent colouring, 
elusive as that of oil spilt in a puddle, belongs to a visionary 
world that we might have thought foreign to Mr. John. The 
composition is mystical and strange, aspiring, swaying, 
agitated, yet perfectly contained and organized, and nicely 
balanced by the delicate nude in the foreground—a figure that 
is perhaps a little “ pretty.’ It is, of course, a confessed 
essay on El Greco; but it is a new and expressive language 
for Mr. John. We believe this to be a great painting. The 
already celebrated Madame Suggia is not altogether successful. 
The construction is finely conceived, but too obvious; the 
quality of paint in the dress is unpleasant. The exhibition 
as a whole again demonstrates Mr. John’s rapid and masterly 
draughtsmanship and feeling for colour. Nant-ddu is a 
particularly beautiful little work, with all the virtues of Mr. 
John’s cleanest and quickest effects. 


MR. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 722.) 


BOOKS. 


—>——_——_ 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
A GREAT number of books have been published this week— 
over a hundred. There none of political importance, 
but there are a great many memoirs of general interest. 
Perhaps the most interesting Dostoevsky’s Letters and 
Reminiscences, translated by Messrs. S. S. Koteliansky and 
J. Middleton Murry (Chatto and Windus). There is another 
which is interesting in a very different way, the life of Enrico 
Caruso (Hurst and Blackett). It seems to be a conventional 
portrait of the enormous tenor who had such a childish hand- 
writing and such a faculty for vivid, savage pen-and-ink 
caricature, but these great men, I suppose, must needs have 
their portraits done in coronation robes. However, perhaps 
I am doing the book an injustice, as I notice there is at any 
rate one glimpse of the reverse of the tapestry. We are 
shown a little storm which arose owing to the Paris papers 
having accused him of being pro-German. ‘The style of this 
letter is delightful :— 
** Relieve me, dear Camillo, I cried of rage; and if some day 
I can discover the person responsible for it all, then the world will 
hear me speak something of him and of myself. . Before 
I die of heart-failure, I wish God to grant me grace—to permit 
me to give to Satan the soul of this man who intended to make 
the world believe I was such a vile man. . . not an Italian 
of blood and flesh!” 
After this attractive outburst there could remain little doubt 
in anyone’s mind of the singer’s nationality. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton publish an English edition of Mr. Giovanni 
Papini’s Story of Christ, the book that two years ago made 
such a stir in Italy. Mr. C. J. C. Street writes what seems 
to be a counterblast to Magyar propaganda, Hungary and 
Democracy (Fisher Unwin). Mr. D. H. Lawrence gives his 
readers a book of travels which should be of great interest, 
Sea and Sardinia (Martin Secker). It is illustrated by eight 
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extremely attractive pictures in primary colours by Jan 
Juta. Mr. Alexander Bakshy writes on The Theatre Unbound 
(Cecil Palmer). He was the author of an amusing, stimulating 
book called The Path of the Medern Russian Stage. This book 
includes a rather interesting series of ‘‘ London Notes,” with 
remarks on the Phoenix productions, The Beggar's Opera and 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle. I note a chapter on 
* Towards an Earnest Theatre.” Were I not so secure that 
the stage is the one place where “ cakes and ale ” wiil always 
flourish, I should be seriously alarmed by that sort of chapter. 
Messrs. Heinemann publish Polly in an edition uniform with 
their Beggar's Opera, though executed in different colours. 
The illustrations are by Mr. William Nicholson. The printing 
is delightful. Asin The Beggar's Opera, the voice parts of 
the music are given. We hope that those who have mourned 
over Mr. Clifford Bax’s arrangement for the stage will find 
pleasure in here reading the original. 

Gyldendal reprint Lord Buckmaster’s articles and a digest 
of recent Seandinavian matrimonial legislation under the 
daunting title of Married Misery. 

Cambridge University Press publishes the first volume of 
their important Cambridge Ancient History. 

There are a number of novels, perhaps the most interesting 
being a new one by Miss Romer Wilson, The Grand Tour 
(Methuen); her last book, The Death of Society, won the 
Hawthornden Prize. The new novel appears to be a comedy. 
Mr. Stephen McKenna publishes The Commandment of Moses 
(Hutchinson). 

But to many people the book of the week will be His 
Majesiy’s Embassy and other Plays, by Maurice Baring 
(Heinemann). The first play gives its title to the book. 
There is another play called Manfroy, Duke of Athens, 
which is in five acts. Another, June—and After, is a 
comedy in three acts. They seem to be something short 
of full-length plays, though perhaps the rather close printing 
is deceptive. The second play is in verse, the other two 
in prose. 

A great many books and pamphlets have appeared in 
connexion with the Shakespeare celebrations. We hope 
to notice these very shortly. 


‘ 


THe LirerAry Epriror. 


TWO BOOKS ON WAR.* 


Tus is on the whole a good book.' That is to say, most 
people ought to read it. It is a small, yet a considerable 
contribution to the growing stream of propaganda which is 
seeking to change men’s mental outlook on a particular group 
of subjects. Biologically stated, the problem is this. The 
genus homo sapiens (self-called, you notice !) has reached a 
degree of development superior to that of any other living 
organism. <A point has been reached, however, in the race’s 
history where one of the qualities, one of the root impulses that 
make up the Psyche of all the individuals of the genus, has 
suddenly become inimical to its further progress, and possibly 
even to its continued existence. In this case the quality is the 
impulse of combativeness. Now, combativeness incontro- 
vertibly in the past had one of the highest “* survival values ”’ 
of any basic impulse in man. But the conditions of man’s 
environment have now changed. They have been changed by 
his own actions. He has with amazing suddenness acquired 
quite a hundred times as much control over his natural 
surroundings as he ever possessed before. This at once 
lowered the survival value of combativeness, since it made 
man’s task of winning sustenance immensely easier and at the 
same time enormously increased the incidental dangers and 
difficulties into which this impulse had always led the race. 
So long as man’s destructiveness was strictly limited, the 
fact that combativeness led to constant war only served to 
weed out the unfit. Now, however, owing to new facilities 
for destruction, it is leading straight to the extinction of 
civilization and possibly of the race. Any paper arrangements, 
such as leagues of nations, are manifestly impotent to arrest 
this process. It can only be effected by a real change of out- 
look on the part of individual men and women. Obviously, 
the impulse of combativeness cannot be rooted out, even if 
that were racially desirable, but it must be modified and re- 
directed. That, indeed, may seem a somewhat hopeless 





* (1) War: its Nature, Cause and Cure. By Lowes Dickinson. London: George 
Allen and Unwin. [4s. 6d. net.}——(2) The Reformation of War, By Colonel 


task for any group of propagandists, be they never go 
But, after all, the War itself was an extensive ang pr 
if costly, piece of peace propaganda on the part of the y, = 
Governments engaged. And as such it had ¢ mo 


success. It did undoubtedly modify the outlook ao 
national affairs of portions of the world. The ean 


the anti-war propagandist at the moment is not 
arous@the pacific sentiment as to direct it; to articulate 
amongst the people who already hold it ; to show them 4 : 
it depends on their energy, on their * interestedness,” op hes 
pressure, whether they and their children are to be tom “ 
pieces or horribly poisoned by the inanimate Servants thy 
the men of science are daily pressing into the hands rn 


> Much t) 


: Of their 
rulers or whether they will use these SAME — seryap; 
to ameliorate their lives. In a sentence, it depends » 
them whether ‘ Master Adam will learn to Manage his 

ge his 


new toys.” 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson raises many interesting points, gj 
subsidiary to the main thesis of his book, which is on the line 
described above. For instance, should scientists invariabh 
communicate the secrets of new methods of destruction te 
Governments whom they know to be unimaginative in regari 
to the effect of those new agencies ? Isit necessarily the highs 
form of ** patriotism” to endow mankind with a new method i 
destroying itself 2 How do chemists who are now devoting 
their whole energies to the elaboration of new poison gases 
feel about it ? The middle chapters of the book are devote 
to an account of the origins of the late War. Whatever may 
be thought of the respective responsibilities of Germayy 
Russia, Austria, France, England, these chapters estgbjis) 
quite clearly— it is not a difficult task—that the system unde 
which Europe then lived was absolutely certain to lead to yy 
sooner or later. The question, therefore, who behaved well aj 
who badly in those summer months of 1914 is not particular) 
important—though, of course, deeply interesting from » 
historian’s point of view. The practical point is that we hy 
now returned to a European system slightly worse than thi 
of 1914, and so may expect a war after a rather shorter perio 
of peace. Mr. Dickinson suggests certain practical remedies 
suppression of the Supreme Council of the Allies; an i 
clusive League to be the only channel for the conduct ¢ 
international affairs; a limitation in the absolute sovereignty 
of States, &c., &c. But these can only come as the result d 
a change in the outlook of the individual. And then they wil 
come inevitably. To the growing literature that aims at a 
expression of that change Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s book with it 
nervous provocative style, its clear and vivid presentation i 
facts, is a contribution for which we owe him gratitude. 

It is not uninteresting to turn from Mr. Dickinsor’ 
book to another by an author who disbelieves entirely in th 
possibility of this shift of human outlook which we all age: 
is necessary before war can be abolished. In it we m 
see very clearly set out by an authoritative hand whi! 
humanity may expect if it allows the present line of develop 
ment to be indefinitely produced. The book is called t 
Reformation of War? and is by Colonel Fuller. We # 
assured by the author that he is a humane man and, above a 
a man of common sense. He is a military expert, too: ! 
was one of the first officers to see the importance of tanks ® 
modern warfare. In this book he projects himself into th 
future; and here are his conclusions. We will have 1 
nonsense about a possible end of war : we need war, we tli 
on war, and, at least in times of peace, we desire war. Weat 
made like that, and we shall not alter our habits of mind 0 
this side of the millennium. Let us admit, therefore, that 
is inevitable and cast forward to observe what wars of th 
future will be like. The greatest discovery of the last w 
was the efficiency of gas as an offensive weapon ; but its & 
was at once sparing and wasteful. The purpos of war is nos 
to cripple an enemy but to gain from him advantages Wie 
he does not wish to grant. If you wear him down, destroy he 
resources, and kill his men, you defeat yours« If as much 4 
him. If you reduce him to a lasting impotence, he can ~ 
none of your demands. The aim of successful warfare . 
enslave an enemy with all his powers intact—with not am 
killed nor a penny wasted. Now, suppose we produce 4 
immense quantities and let loose on the enemy a sleeping 8 
that will suspend the animation of the whole people. W 


can then take what we want and stand by for the wakenlig 


's resources 





J. B.C. Fuller. London: Hutchinson. (16s. net.) 


up. As we are in complete control of our enemy’ 
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; fuses to give guarantees that he will not retaliate we 
ype him to sleep again till he grows wiser. 

7 poe still, we can let loose an atmosphere that will give 
rete some ridiculously childish, but wholly incapacitating 
ps Jaint. While the people are doubled up with colic or sit 
~~ in the streets we will go round collecting their goods : 
est of the world will look on and laugh uproariously. The 
moral of & country is its most important asset. _Our enemies 

‘ or cet over their fecling of shame. We shall have 
wil a ss lete physical and moral ascendancy. This 
tablished a complete physical and moral ¢ glboren 
war of the future is an excellent and harmless game, a species 
of perfected and international “ragging.” Get in good 
training for it, Colonel F uller advises. : 
But there is much the light-hearted Colonel ne We 
are attempting now to find means of settling international 
difficulties by equity rather than by force ; and we have been 
driven to the attempt by the costliness and the horror of war 
and by the fact that both sides lose incaleulably. If there were 
a prospect of an casy and cheap warfare in which the victorious 
side would gain everything it demanded without In any degree 

ying for it, it is obvious that our sluggish sympathies would 
forget the immorality of compulsion and we should again be 
in danger of taking self-interest for justice. In ( olonel 
Fuller's visionary world, indeed, the only safety would be 
aggressiveness. A greedy nation, prompt in offence, could 
obtain everything for which it chose to ask. There would be 
no need, and no opportunity, for consideration of another 
nation’s interests or for a standard of international morality. 
Wars would come daily ; they would be vast and ruinous : we 
could afford no other activity. The only hope of an end would 
be that a nation became so aggressive, so imperialistic, that it 
subjected to itself immediately the rest of the world. Or, to 
be well defended, we should be compelled to live in incubators 
and move from place to place along fortified burrows. Fresh 
air would be the universal curse, and no one would dare to 
stand in the open sunlight. Mr. Wells could not conceive a 
more distressing nightmare. Colonel Fuller should be the 
fiercest pacifist and internationalist of us all. 

He writes with more vigour than coherence ; but on the 
general principles of warfare his knowledge is complete and 
his expression admirable. In incidental remarks his wisdom 
isobvious : we wish that certain politician amateurs of warfare 
could have been guided by his tenet: ‘ In war, audacity is 
neatly always right and gambling is nearly always wrong, and 
the worst form of gambling in war is gambling with small 
stakes.” But if his two premises are correct-——-that war is 
inevitable and that the use of gas in future wars will be so 
exclusive and so efficient—then humanity should make the 
best of life while life is tolerable. 


1 neglects. 


MARK SYKES.* 

Mank Sykes was one of those unusual characters who are 
fascinating because they defy all rules and escape all tests. 
Those who were his friends will never forget him; he was 
Vital, versatile, unconventional, unexpected. But when all 
this has been said we cannot think that Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who has written an introduction to Mr. Shane Leslie’s most 
attractive volume, has really formed a judicious estimate 
of Sir Mark Sykes’s merits. He laments that Sykes was 
cut off just as the preparation for his real life had been 
completed. Mr. Churchill means that statesmanship was to 
be the mature contribution of Mark Sykes to the service 
of his country. We cannot quite believe this, for Mark 
Sykes's life was what it was and would have continued to be so. 
He had not enough continuity of method, not enough “ ordin- 
ariness,” so to speak, for statesmanship. He was rather 
intolerant of detail when his i 1agination set to work and too 
fond of the slashing phrase which, of course, had not been 
sufficiently pondered. It is not just to a man, though it 
may be well meant, to praise him for what he was not. 

_Mr. Shane Leslie gives, on the other hand, a speaking 
likeness of what Mark Sykes was. Let us look at it and we 
think it will be found to justify what we have said about 
What he was not. Mark Sykes had an amazing upbringing. 
The son of that well-known Yorkshire landowner, Sir Tatton 
Sykes, he was rushed about, often at a moment’s notice, 
Into remote parts of the world while he was still a child. 


. » 
[tea-nevt Sykes: his Life and Letters. By Shane Leslie, London: Cassell. 





His education was continually being interrupted. Wherever 
those insatiable travellers, his father and mother, wanted to 
go he had to go too. It thus came about that although he 
knew very little indeed of Matthew Arnold’s “ good old 
fortifying curriculum” as taught in the public schools, he 
amassed an enormous amount of information about men and 
places which were utterly beyond the ken of the ordinary 
boy. In some ways he was distinctly below the standard 
of the common boy in conventional learning ; in other ways 
he was immeasurably above it, and it was not unnatural for 
him to regard his contemporaries as children in knowledge 
of the world. When he was still an infant his mother became 
a Roman Catholic and he was also received, knowing nothing 
whatever about it, into the Roman Church. What had 
been decided over his unconscious head had full and 
active approval when he came to understand what had been 
done. Throughout his life he remained a devout Roman 
Catholic, scrupulously careful in his observance of all the 
rites of the Church. Sledmere Church, which was built by 
Sir Tatton, stands, to quote Mr. Shane Leslie, “ as Sir Tatton’s 
permanent protest against the religious beliefs of his wife 
and successors.” 

A good illustration of Mark’s difference from other boys 
was his early passion for reading French works on fortification. 
Vauban became to him a kind of Bible. ‘* My uncle Toby ” 
himself was not more assiduous in turning a garden into the 
model of a besieged place. Lord Howard de Walden was 
sometimes present at Sledmcre to play, very willingly, the 
part of Corporal Trim. Mark Sykes was an excellent draughts- 
man and loved making maps. At this point we may say 
that the caricatures which he was never tired of drawing 
were pungent and relevant in spite of the speed at which they 
were produced. Many of the best are excellently reproduced 
in this book. 

When this talented creature went to Cambridge he quite 
failed to pass his “ Little Go.” The authorities took a wise 
and indulgent view of his case and were quite willing to keep 
him on the understanding that he should work for the * Little 
Go.” They did not say that he must pass it, because they 
evidently entertained no hopes that he ever would. The 
profit to be derived from his company would have been a 
boon to his fellow undergraduates, for he was a brilliant 
talker and overflowed with engaging fancies, but unfortunately 
his fellow undergraduates had not enough imagination to 
seek him out. As he, for his part, did not seek them out 
his contact with the University was not very close. Oddly 
enough, however, he used to contribute regularly to Univer- 
new one. This would 


his 


sity magazines and he founded a 
mean in an ordinary case that the writer was soaked in the 
atmosphere of the University. But it was not so with Sykes. 
He wrote not only for the University but for others. He 
was a keen member of the A.D.C. and he designed some of 
the posters announcing the plays. The present writer would 
give much to have at least one of those posters. Ie knows 
where the best of the series hangs, now rather sere with aye, 
in the rooms of a Don, and there must be others preserved 
by men who perceived how well worth keeping those things 
were. Among the authorities who had the acumen to cultivate 
Mark Sykes’s friendship was Dr. Montagu James, who was 
then Provost of King’s and is now Provost of Eton. Sykes’s 
letters to him reporting his explorations and asking for 
advice on books he was planning to write continued for 
years and are delightful to read. 

Dr. Foakes Jackson, the well-known 
College, was another who thoroughly 
Professor E. G. Browne, the Professor of Arabic, was yet 
another. In fact, Sykes’s chief friends were all men older 
than himself. Dr. Foakes Jackson has never forgotten 
how one evening in his rooms when the subject of Roman 
cavalry was broached Mark Sykes delivered a long extem- 


theologian of Jesus 
appreciated Sykes. 


| pore lecture on the formation of that cavalry and their method 


of charging in a quincunz, or group of five. Yet Sykes could 
not pass the * Little Go”! Sykes was also a great reader of 
Dickens, and when on one occasion it was said that Dickens 
could not describe a gentleman and Dr. Foakes Jackson 
had mentioned Twemlow in Our Mutual Friend, Sykes was 
quite ready with Mr. Harefield in Barnaby Rudge. Truly 
does Dr. Foakes Jackson write—‘‘ I have learned that they 
are not always the brilliant youths whom the University 








delights to honotr who ripen like medlars into withered 
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pedagogues or are respected as safe if incapable men of 
business, but those who pass unnoticed as ships in the night, 
and yet are heavily laden with cargoes.” 

Sykes’s studies at Cambridge were interrupted almost as 
much as his life at school, and it was while he was still an 
undergraduate that he was given leave to stay down for a 
term while he travelled. The journey resulted in his memor- 
able discovery of the Hill of Bones in Syria. Some of the 
parodies published in this book show that Sykes was a real 
parodist. The D’Ordel skits which he wrote about the 
Army after leaving Cambridge, and which he attributed to 
the fictitious General George D’Ordel, were the delight of 
the Army at the time. 

The chief political fact associated with Mark Sykes’s name 
is, of course, the negotiation during the War of what is known 
as the Sykes-Picot agreement. This was the arrangement 
between Great Britain, France and Russia as regards Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia Minor. Sykes has been 
considerably blamed in the matter, but Mr. Shane Leslie 
makes it clear that he was carrying out precise instructions 
from the Foreign Office. Sykes’s health began to give way 
under the strain of his unsparing exertions in the public 
service and he died on February 16th, 1919, having sacrificed 
his life as much as did any of his many friends who were 
killed in action. He will be long regretted in the House of 
Commons, where no sensible man willingly missed his speeches, 
but he will above all be missed as a piece of intellectual 
yeast which created a pleasant ferment among all around 
him. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE.* 
DurinG the past year we have several times drawn attention 
to this series of supplements to the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial, and we are glad to learn that the January issue, 
which completes a sect of twelve numbers, is not to be the 
last. Mr. Keynes, who will continue to edit them throughout 
the year, has justified his efforts to gather into his columns 
the opinions of leading men in Europe and the United States ; 
and if the foreign editions are as well produced and translated 
as the English, their aggregate influence must be very wide. 
We congratulate the editor on his success with anticipations 
of no less pleasure to come. To his own contributions we 
can give the praise that will probably please him: they are 
brilliant and irritating. This January number contains a 
series of summaries of opinion in European countries at the 
close of the year. The most distinguished contributor, 
perhaps, is Dr. Benes, but similar articles could not be found 
together within any other cover. In a section devoted 
to Disarmament and Peace Lord Robert Cecil leads off 
with a short and admirably practical article on the task 
of the League of Nations in this sphere, shirking none of the 
limitations to which President Wilson was blind. M. Henri 
Barbusse contributes an article on Peace with which we 
cannot wholly agree, but it is his own countrymen who will 
be most entirely out of sympathy with him. There is, 
further, a section of ten articles upon the recent literature 
of Reconstruction. They are more than comprehensive 
catalogues and will be valuable for guidance and reference. 

In the November number the editor has collected a number 
of articles from prominent Americans on “The United 
States and Europe,” and we insist that it is the duty of 
Britons to study American opinion. They ought not to 
miss these articles by men such as Mr. Wickersham 
and Mr. Leflingwell, who were members of the Govern- 
ment that entered the War and held office during the 
Peace Conference, or Dr. Alonzo Taylor, who came to London 
in 1917 and worked with us here. Some of our readers may 
have seen in the Saturday Evening Post, also in November 
last, a somewhat acid article by Mr. Garet Garrett on War 
Debts. It was widely read, and though fairly well-informed, 
was decidedly unfavourable to Europe. There is sounder 
information and a far more judicial tone in the Manchester 
Guardian articles. Naturally, those writers who were closely 
connected with Dr. Wilson express disappointment with the 
policy of the Republican Government. To them America 
seems to have thrown up voluntarily a place of leadership 
in the world and by her tariff to be adding to everybody’s 
difficulties. They are justified in taking pride in the fine 


= played by the United States in the Washinet C 
erence and perhaps in thinking that its suceese . t “™ 
g that its success Owed some, 


thing to past Democratic policy and doctrine Th 
. .r ey show 


sympathy and great caution in discussing the Internas: 
Debts. More than one writer who knows well hog 
a 


the 


— or borrowed money were spent has an evident j 
ination to a very generous policy in regard to loans or “ 
granted after April, 1917, when the States became an credits 
ciated ” belligerent Power, and before they could take ; 
valuable military part. But no argument that a prs. 
fighting their battles and they were taking the 
1917 would be in place in this discussion. an 
not forget the truth of the Americans’ plea that thougt 
would like to show more generosity than we should a we 
for, they have not prospered since the Peace and hin 
tion of the wealth they accumulated has vanished, Mp K 
of the Bankers’ Trust, and Mr. Alexander, of the te, 
Bank of Commerce, deal with questions of loans ‘ote 
They seem to see little economic difficulty in the “a 7 
Reparation Loan to Germany if only Europe W alee 
and carry out the conditions that they believe neces 
These include, of course, the old demands that Europe ion 
cease squabbling, should work, balance budgets, and furth ' 
that they should allow Germany to stand upright ; pe 
the Allies must undertake that when she is able to pay Rens 
tions they shall not be so excessive as to cast her i 
again. Such a demand for security for loans, though it mj tt 
upset the Treaty, seems reasonable to Englishmen, Unfor. 
tunately for the world, German action has imposed upon a 
nearest neighbours a fear which has cast out reason. It 
not for us to ask of the United States, as Mr. Leflingwel 
writes: “ Shall America resume her leadership and haste 
the dawn of a new day? Or will she sulk at home, clute). 
ing her pot of gold, flaunting her claims against the Allies 
until another nation leads the way and America is force) 
grudgingly, inadequately, perhaps too late, to accept the 
inevitable ? ” 

But we do urge the British nation to study this line of 
American thought, because we believe that it will prevail, 
The United States are thoroughly out of sympathy to-day with 
French policy and action in the Ruhr Valley and have followed 
the easiest course in withdrawing their forces from Coblew 
But a longer-sighted policy would have been to strengthen 
those forces, and so by vivid, present influence check what 
they disapprove. 

FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION! 
Tus is the first volume of a work by a specialist who ha 
made the period which it covers, the five centuries preceding 
the Reformation, peculiarly his own. By the prejudiced 
it will be taken as an attack upon Catholicism ; by the friv- 
lous as a chronique scandaleuse of the Middle Ages. It is 
neither. The fullest justice is done both to monasticism ani 
its founders. But they are painted, as Cromwell desired t 
be, “‘ with the warts,” and against the background of th 
time. So that the philosophy of history is seen to under 
the phenomena: the impression left is that neither the mea 
nor the system could have been other than they were. Th 
monastic system is a mixed magnitude. The debt which 
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ill admit 


civilization owes to the Orders is great ; yet every Governmet! 


an 
i 


in Europe has been driven to legislate against them: 
the conception of God with which the so-called “ religiou 
life presents us has ceased to commend itself to the moral sens 
of mankind. Much irrelevant rhetoric has been importel 
into the discussion of the bearing of monasticism on sti 
morality. The question, if it can be called a question, resolves 
itself into one of physiology and of common sense. When 
large section of the population is cut off from marriage, ad 
bound over from an early age to the profession of celibacy, 
only one result is to be expected ; and only one result is, 
fact, found. To deny this is foolish: the only ration# 
defence of the system is, admitting this, to argue that on the 
whole it produces more good than harm. Here the matte 
might be left were it not for the ill-judged efforts of enthusiast 
to falsify history in the interests of religious party. Tht 
leit-motif both of the ornate oratory of Newman—aActon' 
splendid sophist ”—and of the roistering rhetoric of writes 
of the type of Mr. Belioc and Mr. Chesterton is a combinatios 
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ssio veri with the suggestio falsi. If ignorance 


suppre ap . - + 
of — r them, it is the ignorantia affectata of the casuists, 
is P' ee 
which does not excuse. 

wear after year of study has convinced me that the most 

Year se champions of Ultramontanism in mediaeval history are 
promines uote mainly at second or third hand from mediaeval 
men ¥ hich I have taken pains to read in the original, and from 
books , opinions have been formed, as a rule, in complete inde- 
bic m of modern non-Catholic writers. If I have spoken with 
pendenr jainness about Roman- and Anglo-Catholic histories, and 
— to speak equally plainly again, it is because I have spent 
ms) » hours in testing them by the original sources from which they 
mally japlicitly or explicitly, to derive, and because I am convinced 
een ‘an make no real progress till it becomes usual to test all 
Oe generalizations in the same manner.” 

Cc a ‘ . ‘ % ay 
vir. Coulton’s repeated criticisms of Cardinal Gasquet’s accuracy 
vill be remembered ; and in particular his offer to print, in his 
Mediaeval Studies, the Cardinal’s reply to “* the very definite 
gecusations ” made. His Eminence can scarcely regard an 
pistorian of Mr. Coulton’s now established reputation as 
unworthy of his steel; and it is difficult to attribute his 
persistent silence to anything but to the fact that he has, 
and is aware that he has, nothing to say. 

Mr, Isaac Taylor, whose Ancient Christianity is less known 
than it deserves to be, argues that “ popery is a practicable 
form and & corrected expression of the religion of the Nicene 
qe.” The same may be said of the relations of modern to | 
mediaeval Catholicism. The attraction exercised by 
mediaevalism over anaemic Anglicans would not survive 
experience of the Middie Ages; were these enthusiasts put 
tyck into the period which they commend so much, but of 
ghich they know so little, they would find themselves in the 
wrong Paradise—a Paradise which they would gladly exchange 
for the baldest Protestantism of to-day. 

le moyen-ige a entigrement méprisé Dieu le Pere, says 
Michelet. Méconnu would have been a better word; but a | 
complete change of religious perspective was the result. For | 
the Fatherhood of God was the centre and heart of the Gospel. | 
When this was obscured Christ the Mediator became Christ | 
the Judge ; and others usurped His mediatorial office. Hence | 
Mariolatry. 

“The Middle Ages made for themselves a new Redeemer, endowed 
with all the qualities they needed most, and fashioned with every | 
poetic liberty which the reticence of the four evangelists permitted. | 
There grew up practically a Gospel of Mary, with all the details | 

re gi Pp prac } I J I 
lacking in the four Gospels ; and Acts of Mary to supply all that is 
not said about her in Acts. She becomes all that she must needs 
be if the ordinary man is to reconcile himself at all to this exacting 
Christianity. Mr. Adams scarcely exaggerates: ‘without Mary | 
man had no hope except in atheism; and for atheism the world 
was not ready.” Therefore she played a greater part than any 
Greek or Roman goddess ever played. 

The stories told by St. Alphonsus Liguori in his Glories of 
Mary are quoted by controversialists as evidence against 





modern Ultramontanism. 
edifying ; but they are not evidence against Ultramontanism. 


They are, indeed, sufficiently dis- | 


The time was, however, less an age of faith than of acquies- 
cence : few thought religious questions out, and those who did 
kept silence—* for fear of the Jews.” But there was much 
instinctive unbelief; a chronicler, writing of a priest who 
disbelieved in Transubstantiation, the Incarnation, and the 
Future Life, adds, ‘Oh! how many such men as this lurk 
among us unseen!’ Common sense asserted itself; and in 
particular unbelief was epidemic where intercourse with Jews 
and Mohammedans was frequent; given the premises of 
the Inquisition, the danger of heresy was real. For in some 
important respects mediaeval religion was far less narrow than 
modern Catholicism whether Anglican or Roman. It was 
“ the resultant of all the ideas of the society of its own day, working 
theoretically, it is true, within very strict trammels ; but in practice 
working more loosely than theory would have prescribed. Therefore 
it was easy for a group of thinkers to pursue certain obvious trains of 
thought before it was quite realized how far these explorations 
would logically lead ; moreover, even when the danger was clearly 
seen, and even when authority stepped forward definitely to check 
them, the seed had been sown, and we must not assume that even 
the most abject mediaeval abjurations meant necessarily a change 
of inward mind. For, it must be repeated, whereas the Catholic 
of to-day is a man of a certain definite type of mind, or a man 
moulded by certain rather exceptional circumstances, the Catholics 
of the Middle Ages were men of almost every type and experience.” 
The Roman Catholicism of to-day suggests the Tablet ; Anglo- 
Catholicism the Church Times. But the Catholicism of the 
Middle Ages is larger: it suggests “ all the pell-mell of the 
men and women of Shakespeare’s plays.” This is the key to 
Church history ; only those who possess it can open the 
closed door. 

SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT.* 

Tur creative mind in any form whatsoever is a rare possession ; 
rarer still is the mind that combines penetrating analytical 
power with constructive fertility. Einstein, Weyl, Whitehead, 
Russell are examples of such minds. These are the men 
who are mainly responsible for the modern developments 
in scientific thought and method which, in the work before 
us, are subjected to philosophical analysis. But the natural 
medium of thought and expression for these mental gymnasts 
is beyond the easy understanding of even the average scientific 
mind. Therefore, an interpreter is needed who shall combine 
acute analytical faculty with lucidity of expression. Prof. 
Broad’s work is a flower of achievement in both respects, and 
a serious contribution to the philosophy of science, 

At the outset, he puts philosophy into two categories : 
critical and speculative. Critical philosophy, with which 
this boak is entirely concerned, consists in the ‘‘ analysis and 
definition of our fundamental concepts ; and the clear state- 
ment and resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs.” 
Speculative philosophy, on the other hand, is a more reckless 
venture, a more exciting game. But as Prof. Broad cautiously 


| suggests, the time for speculative philosophy has probably 


For St. Alphonsus did not invent them ; there is scarcely one | 


of them which is not taken from a mediaeval souree. And 
their original purpose was only indirectly the glorification of 
the Virgin; it was the humanizing of an inhuman creed. 
Christianity had become a religion of fear. Hell was the lot 
ifthe great majority not only of mankind, but of Christians ; and 
purgatory was he!ll writ small. In both sinners were tormented 
in the very same fire : to this day the Holy Souls are depicted 
on Italian wayside shrines as human beings distorted by pain 
and maddened by terror, struggling to escape from the raging, 
stifling, torturing flames. What was the origin of these 
nightmare horrors? The scaffold, the stake, the torture- 
chamber of the Middle Ages ; not the Gospel of Christ. The 
gloom of Puritanism is insisted upon by Catholic contro- 
Versialists. It was an inheritance taken over from mediaeval 
Catholicism, The picture of religion given in that detestable 
book, Boston's Fourfold State, is no more odious than than of 
the Dominican Bromyard, who assures us that out of 30,000 
persons dying on the same day two only went to heaven and 
three to purgatory, the rest going down to hell. While 
Massillon’s famous sermon on the small number of the elect 
shows how long these beliefs lasted and by what representative 
men they were held. Calvin is an unpopular theologian, 
and with reason. But it would be difficult to find an article 
of the Calvinist Confession of Faith which cannot be paralleled 
from the writings of St. Augustine. Let it be reckoned to the 
credit of the Jesuits that with all their “ loosenesses,” as 
Joubert styles them, they showed us a more excellent way. 





not yet arrived ; critical philosophy may not have advanced 
far enough to supply it either with a firm basis or a legitimate 
starting-point. 

The rest of the book falls into two parts, the first of which 
is dedicated to the development and modification of the 
traditional scientific concepts of Space, Time, and Motion, 
within the domain of physics. In part two, Prof. Broad 
digs below the foundations of part one, and attempts to 
show that, ultimately, all scientific concepts depend on 
sense-experience, and are based upon selection from the 
crude data of sensation. In part one, all the destructive 
work, showing the necessity for modification, is excellent. 
But we feel, in the presentation of the revised concepts— 
excellent though it is—that Prof. Broad is reluctant to go 
the whole length. A luminous explanation of Whitchead’s 
Principle of Extensive Abstraction, and an original and 
closely-reasoned defence of the reality of Time and Change, 
make interesting digressions from the argument. 

As regards the nature of sensa, from the commonsensé 
standpoint which the author adopts throughout, he holds, 
against the multiple-relation theory, that sensa are a class of 
distinct entities belonging neither to the mental nor to the 
physical classes. 

The space at our disposal is quite inadequate for so important 
a work, and anyone who wishes seriously either to be philoso- 
phically scientific or scientifically philosophical must read 
the book. 

* Scientific Thought, 





By C. D. Broad. London; Kegau Paul. (16s. net.j 
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THE DEBT OF MEDICINE TO THE 


FINE ARTS.* 

Dr. Nrxon, in his presidential address to the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of Bristol, points out how intimate the con- 
nexion of art and medicine has been. It was not till the 
great artistic developments of the Golden Age of Athens 
that the advance of medical science began. At the time 
of the intensely active vision and perception of the forms 
of the human body by the sculptors, a like outlook was 
manifested by Hippocrates in his penetrating observation 
of the symptoms of patients. It was by the path of observing 
and recording after the manner of the sculptors that medicine 
frecd itself from magical speculation. Again, in Florence 
the anatomists derived help and stimulus from the painters, 
and foremost, of course, was Leonardo da Vinci. He no 
doubt began anatomical study with a view to art, but, his 
extraordinary mind once directed to the science, he not 
only produced drawings of marvellous perfection as records of 
the structure of the body, but began to make discoveries, 
and in a passage which Dr. Nixon does not quote Leonardo 
foreshadowed the discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
“The heart is a muscle of great strength, much stronger 
than the other muscles. . . . The blood which returns when 
the heart opens again is not the same as that which closes 
the valves.” 

Dr. Nixon instances a number of great doctors—Hunter, 
Jenner, Paget, and others—who all had a devotion to art, 
and he might have added to the list Symonds of Bristol, 
Spencer Wells, who stimulated and refined his sense of touch 
before an operation by playing the piano, and Bowman, the 
refinement of whose pencil drawings no doubt assisted him 
in the infinitely delicate work of the surgery of the eye. 
Dr. Nixon ends his address with these words: “It is, I 
believe, the artistic sense that raises the scientist above the 
drudge and furnishes him with wings to fly.” 


FICTION. 
—>_— 
THE BRIGHT SHAWL. 

Rumour has for some time been current that Mr. Hergesheimer 
has sold his soul to the devil. A very persistent rumour it is : 
and his last novel does not do much to dissipate it. The 
Bright Shawl is a quite excessively competent piece of story- 
telling, but as a work of art it is absolutely, finally, unques- 
tionably non-existent. Mr. Hergesheimer the Artist, alas! 
seems to be securely buttoned into Satan’s game-pocket ; 
it is only Mr. Hergesheimer the Craftsman, wearing indeed the 
semblance of his finer part, who now walks the earth and 
inhales the pleasant breath of royalties. A pity: but it is 
difficult to imagine a remedy. 

This must not be taken to mean that The Bright Shawl is a 
work dead, but formally perfect ; far from it. That is not 
the direction in which Mr. Hergesheimer’s competence shows 
itself. Indeed, its superficiai form—a few hours’ reminiscent 
reverie on the part of a middle-aged American gentleman— 
is singularly clumsy and artificial, No one ever in reverie 
preserves even the semblance of a chronological sequence : 
things recur rather in the order of their associative value ; 
the muser leaps at salient incidents, goes backwards, skips, 
repeats himself indefinitely with increasing elaboration; but 
never tells himself the story in a straightforward and stylistie- 
ally economical manner. It is arrogant of Mr. Hergesheimer 
to attempt to put over on us such a clumsy expedient—and 
yet one almost forgives him for the delightful contrast of the 
Jast few pages, in which Charles Abbott, the battles of his 
youth all refought, goes into the dining-room to cat his lonely 
cold supper! One still finds such oases in Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
work, but they are increasingly rare. Indeed, the thing 
which most astonishes one about him nowadays is his skill in 
holding the reader’s attention to a quite worthless story. 
He brings one’s heart into one’s mouth by the bare description 
of the smuggling of a revolver past some Customs officials by a 
young tourist; and the subsequent thread of intrigue and 





al * — ae to the Fine Arts. Ly J. A. Nixon, M.D. Bristol: Arrow- 
. [2s. 6d. 

in 7” Bright Shawl. By Joseph Hergeshcimer. London: Heinemann. [7s. 6d. 
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adventure holds the mind of the reader as mush teammate 
and as little by real significance, as the chalk-line ten 
nose of the hypnotized hen. Nas th 
This is doubly a pity, not only because 
‘ , th 

Hergesheimer the Artist is a notable one, nas i of Mt, 
theme he chose offered an opportunity for an in 
original piece of work. He plunges a raw American _ 
with an abnormal romantic bias, into the net of cons Youth, 
which preceded the final acquisition of Cuban independae 

fe 





from Spain ; and he shows how this sentimental but extem,) 
attachment deepens and hardens into a resolve as an _ 
as that of any Cuban. He shows us that Charles's aon 
is his immunity from the love of women, his weakness an; 
final anticlimactic downfall due to his defencelessnes ~ 


. ah a: . ‘ S to the 
love of men. The deébdcle is logical enough, and a pe 


; at pam 
to Anthony Hope. So far so good; but surely this 
sitting game for a meaner writer than Mr. Hergeshein, 

5 t 


What he has not done, what he could and ought to have dus 
instead of giving us a surface factition of plot and Counter-plot 
of William le Queux ladies and Kingsley Spanish grandess 
was to have given us a little insight into the psycholog. 
reaction of a young man of sensibility and secure upbring : 
to this sudden life of romance and danger. This he Pt 
as lightly and unreally as everyone clse does, Sur 
he must realize the terrific strain on the nerves Whicl 
a life of perpetual and lonely danger affords. Char, 
nerves would have been in rags a week after his {is 
introduction to the circle of the Escobars: his moments dl 
patriotic exultation would have alternated with moments 
intense depression and cowardice—not shown extemal) 
perhaps, but none the less poignant. The “ hardening” 
which he does notice, and applauds, would have been accgp. 
panied quite inevitably by a brutalizing, a deterioration y 
every sort of sensibility and intellectual power. No congpin. 
tor is “ hard ” enough to stand the strain of conspiracy wij 
he is too hard, sadly enough, to react to the finer ideals of his 
cause ; they are mutually killing ; if he had take n the trouk 
to examine the character of Charles with any real depth of 
sympathy, instead of using him as a mannequin to go throw) 
the motions of his plot suitably garmented in local colour, the 
one might, with some confidence, have given the gossips th 
lie direct ... but now? 


THE MIND OF AMERICAS 


Tue fact that Mr. Anderson’s novel (it is, by the way, an ear 
work) is something more than a story must influence ow 
reaction even to the story itself. Between the romana th 

(best avoided) and the work of the pure artist is a midi 

region comprising all the best work of the moment in whic) 
the writers are trying to express their own view of life wil 
more or less regard to the artistic proprieties. Mr, Andere: 
is, first of all, a story-teller with a great store of native enemy 
by means of which he communicates with almost oppress 

realism the heavy, sordid atmosphere of a small town in th 
Middle-West. Sam McPherson is the financial genius 
Caxton, having saved 3,500 dollars at theage of eighteen fru 
his humble beginnings as a barefoot newsboy. When } 
leaves home to try his fortune in Chicago the same narrati 
power gives the reader the tumultuous life of that great ait 
Sam’s rise to power and wealth is romantically swift, be 
then there comes a pause in his ambition. The humane 
affectionate impulses of his boyhood reassert themselves 
and he steeps himself in the refined, cultured atmosphere 

the socially exalted wife he has married. But she is unab! 
to bear the children to whom they had vowed to devote the 
best energies and the marriage breaks down. Sam plunge 
into business ruthlessly, at a time when large amalgamatii® 
put a man in control of huge capital, and with this belitt 
him everything he touched turned to gold. But he becom 
brutalized in the process until, in one intense revulsiol, © 
flings off the pre-occupation with success and roanis © 
country seeking truth. The style changes, as when an af 
passes from trench to open warfare. The panorama of tht 
crude though civilized life impresses as vividly as the * 
piece of the “ small-town ” existence, but it is freer and mi 
personal. Mr. Anderson seems to be initiating in this, to" 
lifting the American novel towards the wider view of the po 








© Wind» McPherson's Son. By Sherwood Anderson. London: Cape. [7% 
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lier part of the story he seems a more ambitious but 
p the etent story-teller than the late Frank Norris. 


com : . 
seed puys three children and returns with them to 


“inally, 5 . : es 
me wife. In conclusion, Mr. Anderson speaks for 
is childless ‘ : 
bis olf and for the American nation :— 
pimse. a ee ’ istis 
. » have called ourselves Christians, but the sweet Christian 
“ if € Ty 36 r » 
Pr of failure has been unknown to us. To say of one of 
philostr : has failed is to take life and courage away. For so long 


us that he to push blindly forward. Roads had to be cut through 
we have t towns must be built. In our father’s day, 








out ™ oe forests of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and on the 
at night bagi howled. ‘There was fear in our fathers and 
af a ing their way forward, making the new land. When 
— Pas conquered fear remained, the fear of failure. Deep 
the Ie merican souls the wolves still howl.” 

"this is an interesting theory as to the nature of the instinet 
which impelled Sam to struggle for the wealth he did not 
for, which he sought blindly. And till that howling 
gqsstifled he could not mect on any of the roads he tramped the 
gpiritual truth he needed. That probably is Mr. Anderson’s 
meaning when Sam comes back with three children, that they 
hall be bred without fear in them and so complete the work 
their fathers carried to the highest point of material efficiency. 


really care 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A MAN.* 

Tus is a first novel of an unusual character, for it deals 
exclusively with women and all the themes that usually go 
to make up a first novel, or, for that matter, any other novel, 
ge entirely absent. It is a chapter from the life of Marion 
chilvers, a timid, nervous, highiy-strung, conscientious 
teacher who, at the outset of the story, has secured a post 
in a large training college. This place, at first a paradise 
of comfort and pleasant manners, gradually becomes trans- 
formed into a little hell for the shy and ingenuous woman 
ho tries to do her duty and refuses to take part in the 
imumerable intrigues that centre about the Principal. 
Marion, however, succeeds in making one friend, Miss Bayley, 
an older and more forceful woman who is at war with the 
prevailing system in the college. After two terms Marion 
is compelled to resign, and we see her, losing her nerve and 
failing in health, trying to obtain other posts and not succeed- 
ing, until just when she is beaten chance and the relenting 
author throw her into the arms of her friend again, and we 
leave her at peace. Miss Waife clearly writes with some 
knowledge of the unmarried educated woman who works for a 
pittance and has an unprovided-for future facing her, and, 
in spite of some technical blemishes, she dowers every scene 
with an air of verisimilitude. The final chapters are particu- 
larly fine and moving. Notwithstanding the immense assist- 
ance we imagine her to have received from her own experience 
in writing this story, Miss Waife displays such promise that 
she will be well to avoid certain tricks that are 
prominent in this, her first book. 'Thus she would do well to 
allow her characters to explain themselves in their own talk 
and action, to avoid those solid lumps of debate and discussion 
that have a habit in these days of taking the place of honest 
dialogue, and, finally, to reject those awkward little remarks 
direct from the author to the reader for which she shows such 
4 fondness at the moment, such remarks as: ‘* You have 
pethaps wondered why I should have sometimes called this 
woman of thirty a ‘ girl’; you will notice that I shall do so 
no more.” These are small faults, but they take away some 
of our pleasure in a work that is at once a promise and an 
achievement, 


advised 


The Garland. By Sigrid Undset. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d.) 

This is not so interesting as many of the recent translations 
from the Scandinavian tongues. It is an historical romance 
ofa typealready quite familiar to the English reader, and now 
somewhat démodé. Corresponding inthe period treated roughly 
with The Pretenders, it has none of Ibsen’s largeness of theme. 
The character-drawing is neither of the vast nor yet of the 
shrewd and penetrating kind, but is somewhat romantic and 
slight, and the general effect is increased by the depressing 
Wardour-Street English into which it is translated. The plot 
8 an unconscionable long time a-developing. 


The Captain More. By John Brandane. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A story of the Hebrides in the 1820’s. It is a very good 
specimen of the romantic novel descended from Scott. Plenty 
of local colour, dialect (not too much of this), humour, pathos, 
lairds, dice, smugglers and wooing of two sisters. A thoroughly 





* Colleagues, By Geraldine Waife. London: Chapman and Hall. (7s. 6d,] 


good piece of reconstruction with the principal merit that the 

reader forgets all about the period in the story itself. 

The Wrong Shadow. By Harold Brighouse. (Chapman and 
Dodd. 7s. 6d.) 

Though there were signs of something better in ‘‘ Hepple- 
stall’s,” in the present volume Mr. Brighouse shows himself 
a deft concocter of trifles. The ladder by which two appar- 
ently insignificant dispensers in the branch of a multiple 
chemist’s climb to wealth and position lacks many of its rungs. 
On the other hand, one does not feel that Mr. Brighouse 
intended very much notice to be taken of the story in itself. 
The comedy of situation and character is where his talent 
shows itself, but a number of extremely amusing passages are 
not sufficient excuse for having written a play in the form 
of a novel. ; 


Doctor Heraclius Gloss. (Brentano's. 
6s.) 

This is a translation from a hitherto unpublished story 
written in youth by Maupassant. It is curiously unlike 
his other works in its weak construction and lack of finish, 
yet both in style and in mood—or rather, perhaps, in colour— 
it is externally characteristic. Here is a description of the 
doctor :— 

“He wore a wig, dressed with care, was never ill, loved animals, 
did not detest his fellow-men, and adored roast quails.” 

Could anything be more admirable ? Here is the end—two 
old lunatics listen to the world outside the walls of their 
madhouse :— 

“Sometimes during the night the sound of a dog howling and 
barking outside the walls would make Heraclius and Dagobert 
tremble in their beds. It was the faithful Pythagoras who, having 
escaped his master’s vengeance by a miracle, had tracked him to 
the threshold of his new home and was trying to gain an entrance 
to the house into which only men had the right to pass.’ 


End of the Road. By Mark Somers. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Even Denis O'Malley once fell from honour; but since 
he was Denis O'Malley, and since Fate was considerate 
enough to plunge India into the throes of a Bolshevik rising, 
and since he was clever enough to use that rising for his 
own ends, and since She never once really doubted him, 
of course he climbed to honour again—at the end of the road. 


Bennett Malin. (Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

An unpretentious little satire of a Pennsylvanian theo- 
logical student—cruel, blind to realities and unctuous—who 
turns author. There are convincing descriptions of a revival, 
a séance, a tragedy at Niagara, and a simple woman’s first 
glimpse of the sea. The satire melts into a conventional 
fairy-tale of fame and everyone forgiven. 

The Road. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Hilda Wangell in Ibsen’s Master Builder expresses her long- 
ing to be carried away by atroll. This is exactly what happens 
to Lisbeth, the heroine of Lady Dorothy Mills’s new novel, 
The Road. The troll is, however, the Sheik of the mysterious 
tribe of the Blue Cross in the Sudan, and Lisbeth is delighted 
with her foreible abduction. ‘The devious path by which she 
reaches this desired end-——from the opening chapter which 
finds her as the wife of a grocer at Putney—is set out enter- 
tainingly enough by the author. 


3y Guy de Maupassant. 


By Elsie Singmaster. 








| ON TOP! 


cAny car may run well and 
climb well on any motor 
spirit, but it will run better 
and climb better on “Shell.” 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Fifty Years of Disestablishment : Sketch. By Henry E. Patten. 
(Dublin : Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 

The Archdeacom of Killaloe has written a dispassionate 
account of the affairs of the Church of Ireland since it was dis- 
established in 1869. It is the story of a brave and on the 
whole successful struggle against adversity, and of a real 
spiritual revival. The details are of interest. The author 
remarks at the close that ‘* the Church has lost more in these 
two years (1921-1922) than in the preceding fifty years,” but 
he thinks that there is still hope as ‘* the Provisional Govern- 
ment has begun well.” 


The Service for the Burial of the Dead according to the Use 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in London. (Ditchling: 
Douglas Pepler. 3s. 6d. net.) 

We have noticed from time to time several of these scholarly 
editions, in Greek and English, of the Orthodox Greek services. 
The new book, which like the others is beautifully printed and 
rubricated, gives the text of the triple burial service—at the 
house, at the church,and at the grave—and an English transla- 
tion on opposite pages. We must commend the unnamed 
translator for an admirable piece of work, rendering perfectly 
the dignity and charm of the Greek. 


Man and the Attainment of Immortality. By James Y. 
Simpson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The reader will suspect only when he had read through 
three-quarters of this book that its aim is not scientifie but 
teleological. In fact, Mr. Simpson has overburdened his 
thesis with his preliminaries ; he has here the material for 
two books, one on the progress of civilization and one on 
the grounds for belief in immortality. 

Hope : Reflections of an Optimist. By Arthur W. Hopkinson. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Many good people will read these meditations on “ the 
psychology of holiness, happiness and health ” with interest. 
The Vicar of Banstead admits the difficulties that confront a 
Christian in a modern society, but he lays stress on the power 
of the individual who has faith to rise superior to poverty, 
disease, and all other human ills. He has some shrewd 
sayings : * Of all God’s gifts, silence is one of the most precious 
and the most fruitful.’ ‘“ There is certainly a distinction of 
attitude between the Franciscan saint and a secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society.” 


PERIODICALS. 
The Burlington Magazine. 

The April issue contains the continuation of Mr. H. P. 
Mitchell’s scholarly article on Flotsam of Later Anglo-Saxon 
Art, the commencement of an examination by Sir Charles 
Holmes of the complex problems of the Giorgiones at the 
National Gallery, and several interesting minor articles. 
The number is a particularly learned one and tends to deal in 
attribution somewhat dryly, but it is, after all, a paper for 
connoisseurs. The reproductions are, as usual, a delight to 
any intelligent person. 

The Forum of Education. Vol. I, No. 1 (New Series). 
(Longmans. ts. 6d. net.) 

This is the first number of a new series of the Journal of 
Pedagogy. Under the editorship of Professor C. W. Valentine 
the journal promises a much wider appeal than heretofore, as 
witness the attractively-written article on * The Play-attitude 
in the Work of Teaching,” by A. G. Hughes. The scope of 
the journal is wider, too. The list of contents in this first 
number includes names that are in themselves sufficient 
guarantees. ‘The Forum is to be published in February, June 
and November. It intends to give prominence to articles 
dealing with experimental education. 


The Edinburgh Review. 

The most timely and the most important article in the April 
Quarterly is the Bishop of Durham's consideration of * The 
Issues of Prayer Book Revision.” He recognizes the need 
of some adaptation to contemporary needs; he sees that 
phraseology has changed and that the position of the stress, 
as it were, in the Church's doctrines is now different. But 
he insists that the Church of England is, and must remain, 
a unity ; it stands for principles that no other Church fulfils. 
Iie demands, therefore, that the beliefs of the. Anglican 
Church should be defined as clearly and kept as pure as is 
possible. Ie wishes that there should be no vagueness in 
radical principles ; and, in consequence, he objects to the 
proposed revision in so far as it might legalize the practices of 
Anglo-Catholics. ‘To do this, he holds, would be licensing a 
division of the Church against itself. M. J. Coudurier de 


Chassaigne, in another interesting article, discusses the differ- 
ence in habit and character between the French and the Eng- 
lish. 


He has a natural bias in favour of his country in matters 








of international policy ; but even those wh — 
him would do well to study his argum 20 disa 
for divergences to be rancorous. 


FISHES, ANIMALS AND INSECTS 

Sea Trout and Other Fishing Studies. By J, ¢ wae 
(Field Press. 6s. net.) a 
The chapters on dry fly fishing for sea trout woul 
if one did not know it, that Mr. Mottram is an old 
the game, and that he can impart its secrets so far - 
communicable. But anglers will find the , 
little book well worth reading from end to end. 

writes clearly and gives some useful diagrams. He jg ; 
ested, too, in all that pertains to fishing. Witness his — 
on water flies, water and the infiuence of temperature on = 


Practical Dog Breeding. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Haynes, an American breeder, says, probably wit} 
truth, that his little instruction book is “ the first attenes 
to apply modern principles to the problem of dog breeding 
The first half of the work is concerned with the principies 
the second half with the practice. Biologists who are - 
cerned with the great questions of heredity, variation ang the 
like will find a good deal of interesting matter in these pave. 
Incidentally, we note that the familiar maxim that “a grey 
sire is famous for his daughters ” is hardly borne out by the 
author’s tables for Airedales that have won championships, 


Bee-Keeping for All. By Tickner 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Beehives are picturesque adjuncts to any garden; and, jf 
the garden is in the country, they can be distinctly profitabje 
adjuncts. Probably dread of the Isle of Wight disease has 
prevented many people keeping bees during the last decade. 
but we agree with Mr. Edwardes that such caution is exagoe. 
rated. Mr. Edwardes is an acknowledged master of his subject, 
and has given us an ideal handbook either for the novice oy 
the experienced bee-master. He writes lucidly and well, 
and we congratulate him on avoiding that dreadful chattiness 
of style which so many writers on such subjects often adopt, 


ents. It is not Necesany 


d Show, 
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By Williams Haynes. (Mactnillan, 


pages, 


Edwardes. (Methuen, 


HOW TO 


Quite Well, Thanks! 
2s. 6d. net.) ; 
The author of How Are You? breaks no new ground in 
what he describes as his ‘‘ convincing ” chapters on health 
and physical culture for the ordinary man or woman. Th 
chief value of the book, indeed, lies in the undoubted jf 
momentary stimulation which a reader derives from reading 
of such a nature. However, it has all the uses of the familiar 
primer, especially if we leave out the author's rather wild 
speculation on the problem of endless life and how it may 
be attained, or, at any rate, how to reach an abnormally 
ripe old age. 


The Cummings Road to Health. By 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 

Massage has been described as paying a man to take one’s 
exercise for one. By following Mr. Cummings’s system, 
every man can become his own masseur and thus avoid pay- 
ment (except, of course, the initial 3s. 6d. for the volume 
In six months’ time, after we have conscientiously practised 
the prescribed exercises, we shall be able to inform our 
readers whether the Cummings road to health is a first 
second or third-class road. But in the meantime we merely 
envy the author the fascinating experience of being photo 
graphed in sixty-nine different positions. 


Food, Health and Growth. By L. Emmett Holt, M.D., LL 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Technical lectures by an American Professor. They 
contain too many statistics to be generally readable. Th 
most interesting is Lecture Five, describing the Child Health 
Organization, which tries by various means to make play not 
work of health teaching in schools. The present writer has 
seen Cho Cho, the Health Clown, the Health Fairy, and other 
of the cardboard dramatic characters used in the kindergarten 
side of this work, and is convinced that could some suti 
system be developed in British schools it would have 
excellent effect on the future health of the nation. 


BE 


By Leonard Henslowe. 


HEALTHY. 


(Hutchinson. 


Cummings 


George 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Chanties in Greek and Latin. By W. H. D. Rouse. (Uxic! 
Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Among Mr. Rouse’s experiments at the Perse School, © 
bridge, has been the teaching of Latin and Greek by means 
nursery rhymes translated, often very amusingly, and set t 
traditional tunes. His materials are published in this lit 
book. This method of painless injection has been tried su 
cessfully with French. For musicians, we will add that there 
are few misfits of words and tunes. 
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for Translating English into Spanish. By Leonard 
Williams. (Routledge. os. 6d. net.) 

Verse and prose, from Shakespeare to Herbert Spencer, 
‘4h parallel Spanish translations, including Pombo s rendering 
with pe Bridge of Sighs,’ Caro’s of Shelley’s “ Skylark, > and 
of Bonalde’s crooning version of Poe’s “ The Raven.” Mr. 
9 iss brief introduction on translating is sound, but he 
joo a whole branch of the subject, the associative 
y 
values of words. 


Models 


The Dickens Book. Bell’s Novelist Readers. (G. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


net.) 

These { : 

objectiuns to using th: 

A School Introduction to Business Life and Organization. 
By R. E. T. Ridout. (Effingham Wilson. 3s. net.) 

A new and necessary school textbook on the more general 

, and facts of business life and organization. The 

short chapters deal clearly and in a_ sufliciently 


extracts are mostly humorous and will evade the 
complete novels in elementary schools. 


probl ms 
eighteen 


elementary fashion with such varied aspects of the subject 
as: Creating trade (by advertising, &c.), companies, co- 


operation, social life in business, and home and foreign trade. 


The moral issues involved in these questions are scarcely 
touched upon. 
3y Thomas Jesse Jones. (New Yorks: 


Education in Africa. 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 297 Fourth Avenue. $1.50c.) 

We must be content for the moment to call attention to 
this interesting and valuable Report, compiled for the African 
Education Commission by its Chairman, on the education of 
the natives in British West Africa, Angola, Belgian Congo 
and South Africa. ‘This American Commission included both 
white and coloured members, who travelled far and wide in 
Africa at the cost of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Mr. Jones 
sems to think that in West Africa we have made a good 
beginning: he hardly realizes, perhaps, that we should have 
done much more but for the difliculty of levying any form of 
direct taxation. In South Africa he commends warmly | 
the good work done in Natal. He urges the Nigerian Govern- 
ment to allow Christian missionaries to work in and near the 
Moslem districts, in the name of religious freedom. Here, 
again, he underestimates the political difliculties. 


te ry 
LIGHT 
THe TALE OF THE OLD TEMPLE. 
(Cape Town: T. Maskew 
African story written in a stilted styl 
of poetry and prosiness. 


FICTION. 
By John Edward Magraw. 
Miller. Ts. 6d.) A South 

and interspersed with verse, A mixture 

Slowell. 

life vividiy 


(Leonard 
portray ed. 


A Setter OF PERFUMES. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 
The story is of less « 

Secret Surinres, By Helen Donavan. 
7s. 6d.) A melodramatic Jacobe 
musty properties. 


By Thora 
Anglo-Egyptian social 
juence than the staging. | 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 
The 


ons¢ 


in romance. most is made of 

By ke. Nesbitt. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Readable little tales. They might while away time in a doctor's waiting-room. 

A Man or Pcurrose. By Donald Richberg. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. Gd.) An autobiographical sketch of a superstitious 
soul: intimate style, susceptible hero, “ human insight,” very shallow. 

“Ritey”’ By Alice Howard. (iursi and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 
Australian novel. Scene after scene of astonishing cruclty—chief property a 
cowhide whip. 


To THE ADVENTUROUS. 


Noster. By Francis Parkinson. 
Ws. 6d.) An ambitious, discontented New 
" a discontented London surgeon, and 


CarnEER OF Davip 
(Nash and Grayson. 
England boy succes 
Teturns disillusioned. 

By George Agnew 
7s. Gd.) A “ brok 
of New York. A brag 


THE 
ls in becoming 
Chamberlain, (Mills and 


millionaire begs, steals and explores the 
rart of low experienc Cc. 


RAcknouse. 
Boon. 
seamy side 

Deer Sea Hunters ix THE Frozen Seas. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.) A healthy, exciting book for boys. 

Tue Trai or tHe Wuirr Mute. By B. M. Bower. (Ilodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. Gd.) Two Americans seek adventures in the 
desolate places of Egypt. Result—blood and thunder. 

CHICK, By Edgar Wallace. 
Somehow we are induced to 
young clerk who comes iuto a fort 
& Virtuous actress. 

THe VANISHED Moor. By John Trevena. (ATills and Boon. 
78. 6d.) Tf anyone thinks that lif 
the last hundred years, let him read this book. 
side between Ext rand Dartm«e 


> ’ ieee 
Baroque. By Louis Joseph Vance. 


(Ward, Lock and Co. Ts. net.) 
an interest in “ Chick,’’ an innocent 


take 
Iu the end he is safely united to 


in England has not improved during 
lt deals with the country- 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 


S. 6d.) “The Spiritual Siam would have been a better name 
for this story. An Italian famil ident in New York constani!y produces 
twins, one with criminal instir and one with good. ‘They always hate 
oue another but cannot be happy ou each other’s sight. 


CLANcyY oF THE By Ottwell Binns. (Ward, 


Mountrep Pourci 





Loe I and Co. 7s.) Mr. TGinns again sets his story in the Arctic 
Circle. A snow-piece, with blood in the foreground and Cupid in the middle 
distance, 


(Continued on page 718.) 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
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Frre, Lire, Sea, ACCIDENT, 
Moror Car, PLate GLass, 
I-MpLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


SES 


5 


Tuirp Party, ANNUITIES, 
TIIpELITY GUARANTEES, 


Sek Ge 





YQDEDES 


Live Stock, BurGciary, 
Lirt, Borer, MACHINERY, 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR, 





HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. 


For particulars apply to 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 





Without any 
Qualification 


UNLO 


CORDS 
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the longest mileage 
tyres in the world. 


If you already have the 
new Dunlop Cord Tyres 
onyour car — you 
have proved the truth 
of this for yourself. 


BRITISH 
MADE, 
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A Famous Wine 
at 2/- a Bottle 





Chateau Livran, one of the 
most delightful wines of | 
France, is offered to-day by | 
the actual growers at such a | 
reasonable price that every- | 
body can enjoy this pure 
and generous French Claret 
daily at Lunch or Dinner. 


CHATEAU 
LIVRAN 


GOLD MEDAL CLARET 


: Chateau Livran—Red. 


The Perfection of Claret. : 
Per dozen bottles, : 
Carriage Paid 24 / S 
Sample half bottle, 1/6 post free 


Pere eee eer SSE e eee Cece eee eee eee eee eee 


Chateau Livran—White. 
The finest beverage white 
wine of France. : 
REDUCED PRICE. : 


Per dozen bottles, 36 /- 


Carriage Paid 





P Ctamam oresreuie mi bor 


hs, Can or al 


beta eee 





mes, James L Daur alee 





JAMES L. DENMAN & CO., LTD., 
Denman House, 20 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 

Also 17 Deansgate, Manchester; 

116 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; 

8 Spring Gardens, Buxton; and 
57 King’s Road, Brighton. 














LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Cheioce of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREG. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


REGENT 
LONDON, 


sT., 
w. 





INDIAN: TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 


Tue Keystone Brock. By Harold Bindloss. 


and Co. 78.) A Canadian 
° ° ‘ans pioneer sto) side 
people move about in a real landscape. oer e eee 


(Ward, Lock 


able charm, Ray 


Our Exizapetn Acatn. By Florence Kilpatric ( 
Grayson. 3s. Gd. net.) Like most 
last. story is not funny throughout ; 
patches. 


‘ Nash ang 

unny books Mrs. Ki, R 

all the same, it is exceedin a patrce 
o*y AUhby jp 


Miss MANNERING. By Pett Ridge. (Methuen. ‘%s. 6d.) 
novel whose self-conscious comicality charms only at interyals ‘i An ther 
ever, there is a good deal of what we may call sordid re lief. ee, how. 


’ TY Y 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.} 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Cheerfulness continues to characterize almost every 
section of the Stock Exchange. Some weeks ago I 
expressed the view that while the continuance of general 
firmness seemed probable I expected the outstandiyy 
feature to be the advance in Industrials rather thay jy 
gilt-edged sccurities. As a matter of fact, howevye 
both of those markets have vied with each other in public 
favour. I repeat, with an addition of the third colymy 
the prices of a few representative stocks which appeared 
in the Spectator of March 31st. Here it will be seen tha 
while some of the leading Industrial issues have risey jy 
almost sensational fashion the advance in the gilt-edge 
group has been quite as remarkable. . 


Present 

Jan. 1. Mar. 28 Price. 

Consols a0 ee oe ee 55} 59% 591 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan ee 75 77} gli 
5 per cent.War Loan s oe 1004 1013 1038 
India 3 per cent. < és ia 55 58 60} 
xt. Western Ordinary es ns 109 113} 116 
London & North-Eastern defd. Ord. 31 36} 31h 
London Midland and Scottish 103 113 1164 
Southern “A” aa a — 33 39 39} 

Brunner Mond es ° 38s. 6d 41s. 44s, 

Imperial Tobacco os ave a 73s 79s. 88s. 6d, 
Harrods Stores ee oe 28s. 34s. 40s, 
Guinness Ordinary .. oe ae 440 440 510 
De Beers Mines ee es +s 13 43 14 15} 
Rio Tinto Copper... . 332 36} 40} 


Both as regards British Funds and Industrial shares 
an additional stimulus may be said to have been giv 
by the Budget. In the case of British Funds the helpfi 
factor, of course, has been the generous provision fo 
Debt Redemption, and still more, perhaps, the direct 
reference by Mr. Baldwin to the desirability of con 
verting Debt at a subsequent date in the _ interesis 
of the taxpayer. As regards the Industrial Market, t! 
halving of the Corporation Profits Tax and the help 
effect of the Budget upon business generally hay 
undoubtedly proved stimulating influences, especially 
to them have to be added such facts as the bonw 
announcements made during the week by Guinnes 
Brewery, Babcock and Wilcox and the Imperial Tobac 
Company. Small wonder that with such announcement 
there should have been a tendency not only to inves 
but to speculate in some of the Industrial groups. 

The bonus in the case of Arthur Guinness and ( 
was no less than 50 per cent., the distribution being 
achieved by a capitalizing of a portion of the reserves 
It must also be remembered that this follows ‘ 
a remarkable bonus in earlier years, the previous 0 
being in 1908, when the Ordinary capital, now standing 
(including the present bonus) at £7,500,000, was raise 
from £2,500,000 to £5,000,000. Moreover, the marke! 
has not forgotten that despite the huge addition to tle 
capital in 1908 there was no looking back in the matt! 
of dividends, which, after a momentary adjustment ' 
the enlarged capital, were gradually increased. 








During the past week the cheerfulness of markets | 


has, perhaps, been emphasized a little by somewh! 
more hopeful views concerning the European politic 
situation, and it has been indicative of the genet 


optimism and the tendency to heed favourable, rathet | 
than unfavourable, influences that scant notice was take! 


of such circumstances as a fresh slump in the Germ! | 
‘ 12 to 





25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


mark and a jump.in the German Bank Rate from + 
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cent., the latter, needless to say, being quite an 


18 

cedented performance, 
> has the financial activity of the week been confined 
to existing securities, for most of the capital flotations 


ave been of an important character. hey include a 
New South Wales loan for £6,000,000, a Rumanian loan 
for £1,620,000 and the flotation of various industrial 
jssues. There was a particularly keen demand for the 
offer of £330,000 in 54 per cent. Debentures at the price 
of 97} by the Trustees of the Port of Madras. Much 
interest Is already being taken in the large Austrian 
loan which is expected a month or so hence and about 
which I have already said something in your columns. 
Expectations of this and some other important capital 
flotations are probably not without their influence in 
strengthening the hope, if not the belief, that the firmness 
of markets may go further.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, April 25th. Artruur W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Not the least interesting among the movements in 
the minor departments of the Stock Exchange has been 
the continued advance in the shares of Banks and 
Insurance companies. As regards the former the move- 
ment is presumably based on the further appreciation 
in gilt-edged securities and especially in British Funds 
which are largely held by the banks, while, in the case of 
the Insurance companies, a fresh stimulus has been 
given by some of the recent annual reports. The one 
published last week by the London Assurance Company, 
for example, shows that the Directors were able to 
recommend a dividend of 80 per cent., free of tax, being 
an increase of 2 per cent. as compared with the preceding 
year. Moreover, after paying this dividend and trans- 
ferring £10,000 to Contingencies, and writing £50,000 
off Premises, the Profit and Loss balance is raised by 
about £40,000 to just over £250,000. Progress is also 
shown in the report in the matter of new business, the 
total in the Life department being £1,382,000, while the 
interest earnings represented £5 13s. 9d. per cent. as 
compared with £5 11s. 1d. in the previous year. 
the Fire and the Marine Departments also contributed 
handsomely to Profit and Loss, even after increasing 
their own funds. 

* * 

Qn the principle that all financial developments in 
our Overseas Dominions are of supreme interest to 
the home country the controversy which now seems to 
be raging in Canada with regard to the decennial renewal 
of the Banking Charter Act in that couniry would, 
in any case, attract attention herc. As a matter of fact, 
however, the interest is the greater because nowhere 
more than in the London Markct is there keener appreci- 
ation of the debt which Canada owes to its sound banking 
system in the past and nowhere is there clearer recognition 
of the part which the Canadian banks have played in 
developg Canada’s resources. Consequently, there is 
just a little surprise in some quarters that the agitation 
for changes in the Bank Act, and more especially for the 
establishment of a State Banking institution, should have, 
In any sense, “caught on.” That on the present, as 
on past occasions there may be room for modifications 
in Canada’s Banking Act is, of course, probable, but it 
has been difficult to see from the cables reccived on 
this side that there is anything justifying such a radical 
Change as would be implied in the creation of a 
Government bank. 

* * * * 


* sk 


Among the capital flotations of the week an interesting 
one has been the offer of a Kingdom of Rumania External 
Loan for £1,620,000 in 4 per cent. Sterling Bonds. The 
issue constitutes part of a total loan of £2,500,000, or 
12,500,000 dollars, and the Sterling Bonds are offered 
by Messrs. Helbert, Wagg and Co. The price is 67 per 
cent., and a point which, of course, lends special specu- 
lative attraction to the Bonds is the fact that they are 
redeemable at par by a cumulative Sinking Fund to be 
applied immediately by half-yearly drawings. Conse- 
quently, the holder has the chance of getting an early 
(Continued on page 720.) 





Both | 

















Tram Track Tricks "1 


Care at Tram Crossroads. 


Remember the driver of a tram never looks behind or 


signals. 


If you know the tram route 
note the tram’s destination from its placard sign behind. 
are then ready and prepared for 
A tram is stronger than you. 

Look for No. 15 of the Series. 


Correspondence on these interesting subjects is invited, 


Creat it with respect. 


PRATTS 


Jn the helen. Spinit on the Road” 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTO 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WI 





Limut 

the 

feed 

and 
eliminate 


the 
carbon. 


ive the dealer 


his due— 


HERE would be more 

money expended on 
repairs and_ renewals 
were it not for Wake- 
field Castrol. There 
would be less Castrol 
sold were it not for its 
strong recommendation 


by motor dealers. 





Write for Pocket Lubrication Index 
and Price List. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


(AILBritish Firm. Specialists in Motor 
Lubrication), 


Wakefield House, Cheapside, 


London, E.C. 2. 
Telephone Central 1156, 


well it is a very wise precaution te 
You 
any sudden turn it may make, 
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Si it 

When once you have made a friend of a 
“CITY DE LUXE,” it will stick to you 
through “ thick-and-thin.” A true friend 
in all your troubles—always ready to 
cheer you and help you. Yours, with all 
sincerity. 

Your Tobacconist will gladly introduce to you 
its famous family of 101 shapes. All highly 


polished, and as beautifully finished as a Pipe 
can be. Of all Tobacconists. 


Cilyde Lies 


City de Luxe .5/6 
(Special Shapes, 
Prince and 
Army, Silver 
Mounted . 6/6) 

City Pipe, Silver 
Mounted. . 3/6 

City (Three Star) 
Pipe, Metal 
Mounted ee 2/6 


























Shape No. 
CL. 206 


se # 
Trade Enquiries to 


OPPENHEEMERS) 


C.2. st. 





Shape No. | 


293 


38 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 
E.C.: Est. 1860. 




















| An Investment 


A Union Government pamphlet states:— | 
“Unlike diamond digging orange growing 1s 


| 
| not a Gamble ” 
| 





The sum of £562 10s. Od. in cash, or £125 per annum for 
five years (quarterly or hali-yearly payments arranged), 
can secure, aiter that period, 


A PERMANENT INCOME 
PER 


OF £500 eeu 


This statement is definite and can he realized if you 
become an investor or settler in connexion with an 


Orange Orchard in South Africa 


The South African Prudential is developing the finest 
Citrus Estates in the British Empire. It has been highly 
reported upon by Dr. Macdonald, the eminent Consulting 
Agriculturist and Horticulturist, and Professor Amundsen, 
Professor of Horticulture, Transvaal University College, 
Pretoria. A rich district, exceptionally fertile soil and 
adequate transport facilities sum up the advantages of a 
profitable investment. The Directors are well-known public 

} men in South Africa. 

Reference—The National Bank of South Africa. 


li'rite NOW for Booklet and latest Reports, Deft. 95, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
PRUDENTIAL Ltd. 


Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W.1. 








| 

















33 per cent. addition to capital value. Apart 
from all question of redemption the flat yield ; 

cent., while calculating the average life of the Bong” 
about 13 years the yield, including premium, on oe 
tion is about 8} percent. The service of the loan is “ie 
charge against the general revenues of the State “ae 
addition, a first special charge against the gross pro ~ 
of the Export taxes, present and future, so lon bi 
remain in force. — 

* * * . 

Among impending banking retirements I may 
that of Mr. F. E. Steele, one of the esleteat yee 
Managers of the Westminster Bank, Limited, who rs 
42 years’ service will be relinquishing his duties at the 
end of the present month. The name of Mr. F. E, Sip 1, 
is now a household word in all that concerns banking 
literature and especially its educational side. Not ate 
who have read Mr. Steele’s books and lectures will, | 
think, join me in wishing that with greater leisure he may 
-have the opportunity for increased activity in Writing 
on banking and financial topics. : ™ 


however 


A.W.K, 


ROADS AND THEIR USERS, 


ROAD TRANSPORT.—IL. 
By Lorp Montacu or BEauieu. 
UT there are two points which every owner of, 
motor vehicle should always bear in mind when 
transport strikes of any kind seem likely. He should take 
sare to possess a good reserve of petrol, enough say to last 
two months, and in the case of steam lorries sufficient 
coal, and spare tyres as well, for lack of fuel and tyr 
might cause trouble were the railways to stop working, 
Just lately there has been some reduction in railway 
fares and rates, which has been all to the good, but in 
many cases they are still higher than those which ar 
charged for road transport. In regard to passengers, 
motor-coaches take their loads from any part of any city 
direct to the holiday resorts or seaside towns, thus saving 
all expenses of getting to the station or away from it at 
the other end. 
Then, again, the motor vehicle gives to the dweller in 
the country the advantage of using the principal stations 








at which the fast trains stop, and makes it unnecessary 
for the passengers to go to the minor stations at which the 
local trains stop. The householder in the country has 
hitherto been obliged to deal with the local shopkeeper 
however expensive or exorbitant his charges, for at any 
rate a portion of the things necessary for daily use. Now 
not only do the big firms in the larger towns deliver within 
a radius of many miles round—in the case of London fifty 
to sixty miles is quite a common distance for the larger 
firms to send their goods—but the suppliers in the country 
towns cover a large area as well. This competitio 
between the various shopkeepers has made for lower prices 
to the benefit of all who live in rural districts. 
Another way in which motor vehicles have helped tho 
who are called “the poor” in this country is by the 
excellent passenger services which have been established 
nearly everywhere between country villages and larger 
towns, either daily or at regular intervals. The oli 
earricr with his slow horses and rumbling covered vans 
a thing of the past, and in his place have come convenieit 
motor conveyances for passengers and goods alike. In 


| this way the villager gets more into touch with the wide 


life of the country towns, the theatres and cinemas cali 
visited, new folk can be met, and the dulness of countly 
life is very largely relieved. A healthy intercourse as 
takes place between the young of both sexes, and the mlcr 
breeding which used to be such a drawback in the countty 
villages is being replaced by intermarriage between © 
town and country folk, and between young people mm! 
way related. Thus the motor-vehicle has a good physio 


logical and moral effect upon the race, and has also givel 
a mental stimulus ‘to the country bumpkin type. 
There are well over 80,000 “* motor hackneys,” as they 
are called legally, and their number increases every ye" 
If it were not for the existing illogical and unjust metho: 
of taxation, which taxes mere ownership and not W% 
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y - of these motor vehicles would ply all the winter as | there is something dishonest about having pretensions, say, 
Ver, ay in the summer months. when business is naturally | to marble if you could not afford the real thing or, at the least, 
-pll as ‘ ? © fis £ ~ ° = p 
ff ory But so long as the vehicle is taxed, whether it | Scagliola. This theory seems to me to run counter to one 
= aie the garage or on the road, individuals and companies | of the basic principles of art, which is, that effects should 
fs Is es motor vehicles will naturally try to economize by always be gained with the minimum of effort and paraphernalia. 
sa y oh tae: : 
er ha ing them up between October and March. Thus the | This principle of aesthetics seems to run parallel to the 
a te suffers and the public equally loses. Unfortu- | basic one in science, that all simple explanations of phenomena 
eve . et . Rag areae 7 ae ; Pe 
ea S tely, it is no use cherishing any hope that this system | must be exhausted before the investigator has recourse to a 
hey ately, 10 2s BY : ee . : 
; r taxation will be changed at present, for so far as one | more elaborate theory. 
Ol tare : : . : 66 nV nm om ‘ 
can judge from the proceedings before the present At “ The Gazeway ” every sort of natural marble and some 
‘ =] mm . > 1 : wee 1 2 . “4 ° . 
tion Committee on Motor Taxation, some of whose membc rs | imaginary marbles are produced with paint, and a great deal 
eral seem to be determined to maintain the present unfair | of panel work is simulated by perspective painting such as 
fter cystem, the proper plan of taxing motor fuel will not be | was used by Italian artists of the sixteenth century. One 
the adopted at present. device in the way of marble struck me as particularly success- 
eele ful; that was where, in the bathroom, lapis was simulated 
kino by painting on the underside of glass. We are, of course, all 
few Th VIEW familiar with designs painte shelves ables : rO- 
few MATERIAL REVIEW. lesigns painted on shelves or t bles and | ro 
l, J Y.”. KINGSTON -ON- THAMES, BY tected by a sheet of glass. But here Messrs. Gaze have painted 
nay “THE GAZEWAY, <ING ) ’ on the reverse of the glass itself and the effect is incomparably 
‘ing MESSRS. W. H. GAZE AND SONS. better ; possibly a different type of paint or a different medium 
\r the invitation of Messrs. Gaze I visited the old house which has also been used. Whatever the method, the result is a 
Me they have modernized, renovated and completely furnished beautiful luminosity and transparence, which recalls that 
on the Portsmouth Road at Kingston. My first impression of coloured crystals or foiled glass. Altogether the bathroom 
: Bley eae at “The Cazeway ” ia nartioulk ‘ 70 a 2 
: was, in spite of one or two commissions and omissions, that the at “ The Gazeway is particularly successful ; and I hope 
house was one of the best examples of modern furnishing that | to discuss this in a later article when dealing with Messrs. 
I have seen. My second, that the taste employed in the Doulton’s designs and those of a Parisian firm. 
garden was not nearly equal to that to be seen in the house. The drawing-room is, perhaps, the most successful room in 
The garden is unduly fussy and has far too much sculpture of the house. It is decorated in shades of warm yellow, the 
f the would-be “ quaint” type, of which the most characteristic | Painting arranged in panels and the ceiling with a light net- 
te examples were two of those well-known, and by me well- work of grey on the yellow, the ‘ net ” ending half-way down 
he hated, comic stone dwarfs which come from Germany, I | the walls in a sort of tassel fringe. This is not in relief, 
ast do not here propose to review the entire house. Good taste | 2%4 as the tones of the grey and yellow are much the same, the 
= in the applied arts is nearly always a matter of detail, and to | fect is unobtrusive whilst adding greatly to the interest of 
. ‘ty ° « TOK r 2 tT > "Aw « re , “ri > 
ose go into details as to the whole of the contents of a good-sized | ® Prolonged study of the room. The grey and yellow furniture 
house would be impossible in the space at my disposal. and carpets in this room are most successful and the room 
a Throughout the building Messrs. Gaze have been very frank | inviting and hospitable. The treatment of the stairs is 
‘ . n 4 2c Tv rare i . | a ; « ae > se . > 
. about their use of what they call camouflage. I was glad to | imteresting. They are in stone ; and instead of being carpeted, 
are see that they did not adopt the snobbish assumption that (Continued on page 722. 
1S 
ity — 
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i emg REPUTATION 
OPE ®BRADLEYS 
] fe 
ary Civil Military & Naval Jailors By H, DENNIS BRADLEY. 
the of Ol y Rapes we we N their laughter the gods inflict upon the fools the incubus of 
has HM: the Kin 1 of Spain. reputation. To the artist it is merely a bubble in the froth of 
ef, life, a leaf at the mercy of the storm, a ring of smoke in 
ny the clouds of imagination. 
ow Reputation has no value unless it can be regarded as a plaything, 
bit to be smashed at will. To the majority it is a fetish, a meaningless 
hy aspiration; in reality a pandering to the herd intelligence. 
*. Individually it has no value, it is a mere stupidity, often a craving 
er ‘ ? rs Ps . ° ef ar ° 
a for charity, a bid for notoriety. Artistically, therefore, it is a thing 
ry to be disregarded. 
on Commercially, however, reputation is a considerable asset. So 
way the artist in his wickedness takes subtle care to use it. 
+ 1 ” * * 
I8e All of which, incidentally, is aggressively controversial, since the 
he simple purport here is to write of the commercial reputation of 
ed Pope and Bradley. 
rer The clientele of Pope and Bradley is the most fashionable in 
England. Before the war the House possessed a wonderful inter- 
national reputation and made clothes for most of the Courts of 
” Europe. This connection did not happen to include Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern, but the ex-Kaiser’s tailor used to order regularly each 
season a dozen or more various garments from Pope and Bradley, 
and the Berlin fashions were copied from them—at a distance. 
Despite the upheaval of war and the crumbling European 
rn exchanges, the turnover of this House is now over double that of 
‘ pre-war years. This striking success is simply explained. The 
91 reputation of Pope and Bradley has been built on the solid founda- 
I tion of producing the best clothes in the world. Hence, reputation 
ry is literally material, and is made by apparel more than by men. 
The prices are moderate, even if the sentiments are mixed. 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s, Od. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Od. 
Dress Suits from £16 16s. Od. Riding Breeches from £4 14s, 6d. 
a Overcoats from £7 7s, Od. 
oy @ U@tS SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
4 ” P KSvar excnance MANCHESTER 
! Love at first ntohe i 
x 
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AUSTRALIA— 


thanks to Tiniara—IP’m quite fii 
again now.” Burgoyne’s Tintara is | 
the most remarkable of all natural | 
stimulants—the produce of the sun- 
blest vineyards and ferruginous soil 
of Australia. 





Tintara is a palatable, full-bodied 
soft Australian Burgundy, and is not 
only a powerful recuperative, but an 
excellent dinner beverage. 


Burgoynes 
Sulevic, 


Your medical man will tell you that for | 
50 years Tintara has surpassed ali tonics | 
in convalescence and anzmia. | 
| 
| 


Of all wine merchants 5s. a bottle, 
also in flagons at 7s., but a 
Burgoyne flagon contains 13 bottles. 


he qualila wineo of-the Ewfure — 
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S UNITA FORTIOR. 





T 


By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
irretrievable loss of the individual is spread 
over a large section of the community and 


no one sufiers severely. 


HE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 
transacts insurance business of every kind. 


LTD., 


each stair has a little mat fastened to the back of 
which hangs about half-way down the rise, weighted braba 
and two tassels. The effect is extremely dintg 
stone stairs have been oiled and are a beautiful colour hy 
carpet mats are pale jade trimmed with gold braid and ta ‘ - 
There is the physical quietness and the rich look teas 
carpet without its slight air of stuffiness and over-uphols, % 
The faults of these mats is that the braid used is +, 
narrow and that tiie tassels are too small. I should imagiy 

that this treatment might be somewhat expens) 

A wall-lighting bracket in the form of a five-branchys 
candlestick in silver, which hangs on the stairs here, jg i 
ticularly worthy of notice. Its place of manufacture is oa 
| stated, but it reminded me of the work done by the Compagr 
des Arts Frangais, Faubourg Saint-Honoré. The relief of t 

pattern is rather flat and consists of intricately-woven line 
which have an effect half-Eastern, half-Futuristic. The pr 
of these brackets is £8 10s. The house includes a nursery. 
the whole admirably and ingeniously fitted up, though he, 
and there containing badly-designed furniture (I notice special 
two hideously-proportioned small chairs). It has g mo 
excellently-arranged cabinet toilet with some especially cley 
nursery fittings. — 

There are two bedrooms, one of which struck me as ty 
boudoiresque, and another, the one with the bay window 
looking out across the road, as attractive and well conceiyed 
There is a carefully-equipped kitchen in which, however, | 
was not struck by anything I had not seen elsewhere, though 
the parts were well combined. 

Several of the rooms have specially attractive ceiling treat. 
ments, and indeed throughout the house I should say tha 
most praise should be awarded to Messrs. Gaze for their 
extremely ingenious use of paint. Here the firm is particulary 
happy in its employees. I have personal knowledge of tle 
admirable work done for them by Messrs. Marsh and Meyer 
two painters of more than ordinary knowledge and taste a 
well as great manual skill. 

In conclusion, I must repeat that it has not been possi 
to review “ The Gazeway”’ in the detail which we usually giv 
to objects which xre submitted for review in this colum 
but this is entirely owing to the number and variety of t! 
objects displayed. No one who is interested in modern fumi 
ture and house decoration shouid miss ** The Gazeway,” thoug 
there are a few things in it which we should have wishe 
otherwise. On the whole, however, it is one of the mot 
attractive pieces of modern decorative work to be seen eitli 
in London or Paris. A. §, 
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RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—_—>—__ 

PLAYS. 

Str. Martin’s.—R.U.R. .. a - .. 8.30—2.3) 

{The Czech play about mechanical men. Notice later.) 
SuHAFTESBURY.— Merten of the Movies .. 


[Mild but attractive comedy. Mr. Tom Douglas gave an 
excellent performance as “ juvenile lead.’’} 


THE 





9.0—2.9 


| Crirerton._—Jack Siraw .. “a - 
[Miss Lottie Venne is amusing as a vulgar snob in this 
revival.] 
- 
| MUSIC. 
| April 28th.—A.sert Hat.—Royal Choral Socicty .. 2 
| 


{Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens marked a beginning in our modern 
school of choral music ; Rootham’s Brown Larth shows a precocity 
that might be taken for maturity ; Stanford's Songs of the Sea are 
popular and good.] 
April 36th.—Kincsway Hau.—Orchestral Concert -. 
{Glazounov, Kalinnikoy and Franck’s Symphonic Variations will 
display the well-spent energies of the Amateur Orchest 
London.] 
April 30th.—Aro1ian Havi.—Bach Recital .. oe Ou 
[Few Bach players equal Mr. Harold Samuel, and he is free with 
his favours. He gives a weck of Bach where others give ten 
minutes. May Ist, 3rd, 5th at 3.15, May 2nd (Goldberg Variations) 
and 4th at 8.30.] 
May 4th.—QUEEN’s Hati.— Orchestral Concert - 
{The first of a cycle of concerts to illustrate the growth of the violin 
concerto. Miss Anna Hegner commences with Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven. Anewly-discovered concerto of Haydn is interesting.) 


LECTURES. 
April 30th.—Gresnam CoLLeGE.—Dr. r 
on “ Modern Poetry and Daily Life” -- 


May 38rd.— British MuseumM.—Miss Claire Gaudet 0 
Mycenaean Period : Recent Discoveries — «+ 
{By ticket from the Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, 8.W.] 


A. Compton-Rids 
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FILMS. 


LonDON Pavition.—The Christian. —Daily, 2.30, 8.30. 
: Sundays, 7.30. ; 
irited hard-working girl is unbearably persecuted by the morbid 
(a *F tentions of a revivalist. John Storm is weak enough to break his 
vows for the sake of the flesh: he imagines his fiancée is going to the 
devil and wants to deprive her even of the world. The last week of 
Sir Hall Caine’s unhealthy morality-play.] 
NEW Oxrorp.—This Freedom.—Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sundays, 
. 7.30. 7 
(Mr Hutchinson's heroine played by Fay Compton. Notice later.] 
New GALLERY, REGENT’S Streer.—-Two Kinds of Women. 
’ —Daily, 2.0 till 11.0. Sundays, ¢.0 till 11.0. 
(Pauline Frederick bosses the ranch. A brisk, well-produced film.] 
West Exp, CoveNTRY StrEET.—A Iool’s Paradise.—Daily, 
2.0 till 11.0. 
pectacular production, full of cosmopolitan scenes and exaggerated local 
(Mexican) colour. But the story is sentimental and tiresome and the 


[As 


acting none too good.) 
PICTURES. 
Maxsarp Gattery, Heat anp Son, Lrp., 106 Totten 
Court Road. 


[Eighteenth annual exhibition of the London Group. ‘The academic revolu- 


ham 


tionaries preponderate, but there is original and sincere work by John and 
Paul Nash, Elliott Seabrook, Marie Halicka and Agnes Parker, one good 
picture out of three by M. Watson Williams (No, 92), and Thérése Lessore’s 


Swinging at the World Fair, which is superb.) 
45 Pont STREET. 
{Annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art Society from April 30th to May 
2nd (12.0—6.0). The exhibitors promise more tities thaa talent.) 
Tue Cuevior GALLERIES, KinG’s Roan, CHELSEA. 
[Memorial exhibition of water-colour drawings and paintings by James Dickson 
Innes. An artist too valuable to have died so young.) 

Queen’s College, Harley Street, is giving a serics of entertain- 
ments next week in aid of its Extension Fund. On Tuesday 
there will be a matinée performance at the Globe Theatre and a 
ball at the Hyde Park Hotel, followed by a bazaar at the same 
hotel on Thursday and Friday, and a juvenile party at Queen’s 
College on Saturday afternoon. Tickets may be had from Miss 
K. Ryder, 55 Beaumont Street, W. 1. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 
handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients. 








Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
 — and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
that, owing te expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
TO to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
in future be the Head Office; their other address 

H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampten Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Near the Iritish Museum). Tel. Museum 7602, 








Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 

















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I¢ 26 & 46 















irolalemt-Vale! digestive. 











ro Westminsté rt Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new copies, 633. for 
“ount Everest, The Reconnaissance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; 
<i § Antiquity of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
lcous Studies, 6s,; Marius, 2 vols., lls. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
een from the Aspects of Symbolism and Metaphysic (of great interest 


[3°OKS:—Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 


u 








Palest 

] "3 Gold : 

— he ns * n Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s. ; Gautier’s Works, “ Mad de Maupin,” &c.. 

Books inet “ Ne Luxe, £5 10s. ; Irving's Book of Remarkgble Criminals, 6s. ; 100,000 
* a SWck,—Edward Baker’s Great Bookshop, Joba Bright St., Birmingham. 

























16 Growths 


of finest Virginian leaf 
are used in the manu- 
facture of PRINCE 
CHARMING 
CIGARETTES. This 
accounts for their 
subtle flavour. 











See Ree oe er _ Hand made boxed & foiled 
: PRINCE CHARMING : DF for 2- 





bikeiebedeRemesaenseeenans obtainable 











CIGARETTES are: ‘ P 
entirely free from : Orin the popular =“ Bpackds 


dust and grit, and 10 for 64 20 for I~ 


represent pre-War :‘ VE + ( 
Quality and Value— :‘ SO for 2% in peepee 


a revelation nowa-: fing & boxes .1OO for 5/- 
days. : 
everywhere 
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¥) oat f Ms « , ’ iM 
rel ia it ‘ree, 23.; Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; | 
me (rated, 4 vols., 3U3., cost £4 43.; Who’s Who, new 1922, 22s. post frec ; | 














MESSRS. 


SAMUEL WALLROCK & C0.’S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 


BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). “ Wallrotk, London.” 


Offers the most up-to-date and unique 
facilities for the satisfactory realisation of 


Antique G Modern Furniture. 
Works of Art. 
Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, Ge. 


Sales arranged at Owner's Residence, where 


desired. 


Separate Auction and Estate Departmént for 
Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 


Business Premises, &e. 


MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes. 
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BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS. 


GRATIFYING DEMAND FOR THE COMPANY’S CARS 
AND CYCLES. 
SIGNS OF ENGINEERING REVIVAL. 


The annual general meeting of shareholders in the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd., was held on 20th April, 1923, at the Daimler 
Works, Coventry, Sir Hallewell Rogers (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet, pues out that the meeting was held some six months 
after the closing of the trading year of the subsidiary companies, 
whose aggregate profit or loss made up the balance-sheet. It was a 
convenient arrangement, because it enabled them not only to 
submit the figures which the trading of the year had produced, 
but to tell how the plans made in that period were actually work- 


ing out. 
THE DARK YEARS. 

In 1919, he proceeded, they prepared for a world-trade by making 
themselves ready for the mass production of a relatively small 
number of individual products, a policy fully justified so long as 
the conditions continued which had created it. But there followed 
two years in which markets both on the Continent and further 
overseas were virtually closed to them; when there was practically 
no relief from the almost predatory taxation that seemed right 
enough during the war, with the result that trade had been woe- 
fully depressed at home, and when one industry, engineering, was 
practically at a standstill, a very serious thing for them. But 
among their undertakings, the Daimler Co. and the Daimler Hire 
Co. had in this dark period achieved satisfactory results. Thus, 
in the fifteen months that ended in October, 1920, all their con- 
stituent companies made profits, In the twelve months 1920-1921 
almost all made losses. Their present report showed in the period 
under review, 1921-1922, the losses made by some concerns and the 
profits made by others had almost balanced. This result had been 
achieved in spite of many unfavourable conditions, and any hopes 
of a revival of trade at the beginning of the 1921-1922 period had 
been dashed by the long and costly engineering dispute. The 
resulting lock-out lasted thirteen weeks, and its effect on their 
own factories was serious. Neither their motor-cycles nor motor- 
cars could be delivered when they were most required—a heavy 
handicap in a selling season that was none too good already. Its 
effect on the engineering industry was, of course, disastrous, and 
it was to that industry that three of their undertakings, Messrs. 
Jessop, B.S.A. Tools, and Messrs. Burton, Griffiths, had to look 
for their customers. 

Moreover, during these and the preceding twelve months the 
factory group had to face the competition of the Disposals Board, 
that forced many millions of pounds worth of machine and small 
tools on the market. B.S.A. Guns, Ltd., did as well as the general 
financial conditions of the country permitted with their shot guns, 
match, cadet, and air rifles. The shot gun in its various models 
remained without a rival, but until purchasing power abroad im- 
proved and there was a revival of prosperity in country interests 
at home, it was unreasonable to expect this weapon to find the sale 
proportioned to its merits; nor could their feats in military rifles 
and machine guns revive until changes took place in national and 
international relations, which were beyond their power to effect. 

DAIMLER SUCCESSES. 

Passing to the cycle business, the Chairman said while their 
various models fully maintained their high reputation for work- 
manship and efficiency, the period under review was, from the 
point of view of profits, disappointing, and largely because the 
cabeut by limiting output added to the cost of production. - The 
best results that they obtained were with the Daimler Co. and the 
Daimler Hire Co. Last year that company put on a new model 
with the 20 h.p. 4-cylinder car, and it was the success of that model, 
the whole output of which was readily taken by their customers, 
that afforded them a guide to the wider policy which he put before 
them a year ago. The old models, the 30 h.p. and 45 h.p. landau- 
lettes, fully maintained their position. The business of the 
Daimler Hire Co. showed a marked advance on any preceding year. 

But taking it all in all the trading year 1921-1922 should_be 
looked at less from its positive than from its negative results. The 
world-slump had thwarted all their plans and they had to change 
front and avoid disaster while they did so. Of their success in this 
stage of the campaign he need only remind them that they got 
through an exceedingly anxious period first with a much smaller 
deficit, next with their trade reputation and goodwill as high as, 
if not higher than, it had ever stood before; with their credit and 
resources unimpaired, and with an organisation braced and in- 
vigorated by the strenuous ordeal of unprecedented adversity. 

Their next duty, the tide of loss once stemmed, was to formulate 
and carry into fruition the plans essential to future victory. 
These took chiefly two forms. When no new trade could be created 
by their own efforts, they planned to stand by, conserving their 
resources ready if the opportunity arose. But when, as they hoped 
and believed they could create new markets, they boldly planned 
for an immediate advance all along the line. The engincering 
group of their undertakings were necessarily dependent on exterior 
forces for renewed prosperity, and it was gratifying that their re- 
organisation of these concerns had fulfilled its purpose, and as 
thera were indeed many indications that a real revival was in 
prospect, they had taken full advantage of them. 

PRESENT POLICY. 

Concluding, Sir Hallewell said their old policy remained their 
present policy. In motor carriages of the highest grade, as well 
us those in more wide and popular demand, in motor-cycles and 
pedal-cycles, and not less in the service they offered to the public 
through the Daimler Hire Co., their plan was to give the best 
value that the purchaser could obtain for the price asked. It 
was neither an easy nor a quick affair to turn a loss into such 
vvotits as would make steady dividends possible. ‘They believed 
it would be bad policy to try to accelerate this process by unduly 
exploiting any present favourable market. ‘hey believed it 
wiser to make sure of their markets by giving the customer a 
fair share of the economies that the great scale of their 
manufacture made possible. 

Sir Edward Manville, M.?., deputy-chairman, seconded 








che 


adoption of the report and accounts, and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 
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THE LONDON ASSU RANCE, 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN 4 DIFFICULT yp AR 








Presiding, on Wednesday las . 
London Assurance, 1 King Wilts at the meeting of 4 
n Assi Py Ullam Street, E.C., the Gora.” 
(Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell), dealing with the Lif De TOVEINop 
said that the fund at the beginning of 1922 was £31 = partrent 
was increased during the year by £295,000. ‘I 55,000, which 
assured were larger than in 1921, being again well pian new sums 
sterling, and the premium income increased to £349, 004 Woy 
rate of interest on the invested funds was £5 18s Od. per The 
e vu, PT’ cent 


against £5 lls. Id. per cent. The claims were bel . 
expectations, and the expenses of the management were ww ; 
15.80 per cent. including commission. The really satisfnn, 


lactory 


feature had been the steady rise in the values of securities, | 
was not a single Stock Exchange investment in the Lif Thera 
worth less than the value at which it stood in the he _ Fund 
Corporation. wns Of the 

The fire account reflected the prevailing depression ; , 
as, in spite of an extended and improved organisation th ‘rade, 
been unable to maintain the premium income at quite the nad 
figure as in the previous year. The profit realised was a back iee 
one, and they were satisfied that with a revival in trade tio oo 
secure a fair share of the increased business activities tha} ne 
result. At the New York branch their business was = 
unfavourable, though better than in the previous year, }y+ 4, 
were fortunate in making a profit in the United States as ~< 
The foreign field had produced varying results, and had : Ns 
without its anxieties. In some important parts of the aera 


I 


such as Australia and South Africa, they had nothing to com; 
f np 





| 
a 


about, but in parts of the Continent of Europe, in the Far | . 
and in South America the depreciation in the exchanygos | d 
rendered the transaction of profitable business almost an imposs 
bility. Then latterly the political situation in Constantinople } rl 
been very unsatisfactory, and the position was brought to he 
last month by a series of conditions which the Angora Gover, 
ment thought to impose on British and other foreign companies 
The British companies decided that these conditions could not hs 
complied with, and they retired from the field. He hoped that later 
on business would be resumed under reasonably sate coniitinne 
The fire fund now stood at £1,300,000, against £1,250,000 a year 

after transferring £51,000 to the credit of profit and loss account 

The marine account was an exceedingly good 
recovery from the unfavourable conditions prevailing a year ag 
was one of the main features in the accounts. The result wos 
equally as good on the gross figures, without deducting reip. 
surances, as on the net. The difierent branches of the accident 
department continued to grow and develop, and they were extend 
ing their field of operations every year as opportunity offered 

The balance at credit of capital and leasehold redemption account 
was standing substantially higher at £31,796, against £22,011. Tum. 
ing to the profit and loss account, the interest not carried to other 
accounts, amounting to £113,467, together with the various trans. 
fers from the departments, made a total, with the balance brought 
in, of £566,000, This had been applied by appropriating £18), 
to the payment of dividends on the ordinary and preference shares, 
transferring £40,000 to contingencies account, £50,000 to premises 
account, and increasing the balance carried forward by £41,00, 
thus bringing it up to £249,000. The directors considered ths 
figures justified an increase in the dividend of 2 per cent., making 
it 30 per cent. free of tax. 

In concluding his review of the accounts, the chairman s 
he would ask shareholders not to carry away the impression thit 
insurance business had now resumed a norma! condition of pros 
perity, as such was by no means the case. In these days of world 
competition it was necessary to maintain a world-wide organisatia 
if they were to hold and increase their business, and to do so was 
a very costly business, Beyond this, insurance business could only 
be really satisfactory when the political outlook was calm and the 
industrial position clear, and no one could say that either of thes 
factors was in existence to-day. 

It afforded him the greatest pleasure to tell the shar 
that the most complete harmony existed throughout : 
service of the Corporation, and that the efficiency and zeal display: 
by the management and staff left nothing to he desired 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
formal business having been transacted, the meeting termina 
with the usual vote of thanks. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £17,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall. S.W. |. 
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KINGDOM OF ROUMANIA 


4% EXTERNAL 


LOAN OF 1922 


§2,500,000 or $12,500,000. 


Authorised by Laws promulgated by Decrees Nos. 2868, 2869, 2872, and 4542, 





serv 
The future, 


ice of this Loan enjoys priority over all other external or internal indebtedness, present or 
of the Kingdom of Roumania. 





£810,000 of this Loan have been underwritten firm and will be allotted in full. 





On Application ... ih an 
On Acceptance ... <a “os 


On 8th June, 1923 ae mere 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO., LTD., 


Offer for Sale 
£1,620,000 4% Sterling Bonds, 


Part of the above Loan, at the price of £67 per £100 Bond, 


Tayable as follows :— 


£10 


ear ereie 
era i 


£67 G 





Interest due Ist June and Ist December, the first payment, 


full six menths’ interest, being payable 


lst December, 1923. 


representing a 


The Bonds will be redeemed by a cumulative sinking fund of 
3.31115 per cent. per annum to be applied by half-yearly draw- 
ings at par, The Bonds so drawn will be paid on 1st June and 
Ist December respectively, the first payment being made on 
lst June, 1923, and the whole will be repaid by 1st December, 
1942, the Government reserving the right to repay the whole 
(but not a part) on the Ist June, 1933, or on any interest date 


thereafter at 101 per cent. on three calendar months’ notice. 





This Loan is the direct obligation of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, its service enjoying priority over all other external or 
internal indebtedness, present or future. The service of this 
Ian is a first charge against the general revenues of the State, 
and is in addition a first special charge against the gross pro- 
ceeds of the Export Taxes present and future, so long as these 


remain in foree, 


These taxes are levied in gold or in foreign currencies, and 
the Government is under obligation to transfer them as and 
when collected to the National Bank of Roumania until a fund 
has been provided in each financial year sufficient for the service 
of the entire Roumanian external funded Debt in that year 
vith a margin of 10 per cent. The National Bank, in turn, 
is bound to remit these payments forthwith through the agency 
of the British Overseas Bank, Ltd., to London (for deposit on 
&pecial account with the Bank of England), to New York, and 
to Paris, and is under obligation to apply all sums so remitted 


in the first place in providing for the service of this Loan. 


For the period from August, 1922 (when collections of Export 
Taxes on the new scale began), to 3lst March, 1923, the sums 








In Bonds to Bearer of £1,000, 2500, £100, £50 and £20, 


60 remitted, according to a statement supplied by ihe British 
Overseas Bank, Ltd., amounted to approximately £1,442,316 
The annual service of the entire Loan (£2,500,000) 

would amount to 


£182,779 


Should the proceeds of the Export Taxes in any month be less 
than one-twelfth of the annual sum required to meet the service 
of this Loan and of the other funded external loans, the Govern- 
ment is under obligation forthwith to make up the deficiency 
out of its general revenues and assets, and if, in case of a 
deficiency or of the abolition of the taxes, it should be necessary 
to have recourse to a further organisation of exports in order 
to secure the sterling (or other foreign currencies) required for 
the service of these Loans, the State is under obligation to do so. 


At the end of the financial year closing on the 3lst December, 
1923, and of all subsequent years, the Government is under 
obligation to leave with the National Bank of Roumania, to 
be applied as above mentioned, a fund equal to three months’ 
service of the entire Roumanian external funded debt, thus 
providing at the end of cach financial year more than a full 


year’s service of this Loan for the ensuing year, 


Principal and interest are payable in London, free of all 
Roumanian taxes present cr future, in sterling at the counting 
house of Helbert, Wagg & Co., Lid. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued on and after 
7th May, 1923, in exchange for Letters of Acceptance duly 
receipted. 

The definitive Bonds will be delivered in exchange for fully- 
paid Scrip Certificates on or after 16th July, 1923. 

Application will be made to the Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange for permission to deal, and an official quotation 


will be applied for in due course, 


Lonxpos, 26th April, 1923. 
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OLLS- 


“In every way satisfied.” 





* 
> 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD., 


Telegrams: 
* Rolhead, Piccy, London.” 


ames ~ 
ek ‘ 3 
* AR Om 





Some Opinions of Customers concerning the 


SUPER-EXCELLENT SERVICE 
given to Rolls-Royce Oveners 







2 “Everything is most excellent.” 

Le “Thank you for the trouble you took.” (Ref. No, 641) 
, “It runs as well as it did 15 years ago.” (Ref. No. 661) 
vi “Quite satisfied with what you have done.” (Ref. No. 659) 
pe “Thanks for great courtesy and attention I always receive.” (Rei. No. 655) 
$3 “Much obliged for so quickly attending to my misfortune.” (Re:. No. 660) 
Y 


The Rolls-Royce Service, like the Rolls-Royce Car, is The Best in the World. 
15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





ROYCE 


(Ref. No. 611) 
(Ref. No. 657) 





_ Telephone: 
Mayfair 6040 (4 lines). 














pORuPNSPNSPNSAUIA EIN EP UPR EPREPR SANSA EPNUINO NEM 
* 


MOTOR 


A Different EK 
4 * BICYCLE 


Motor Bicycle. 

F you have ridden a 

push bike a “ J.D.” will 
fit you. The same riding 
position—the same pedals to help 
you when necessary, plus the 
little engine with ample power 
which makes mileage no worry. 
It is different from other motor 
bicycles because it is so simple in 


) 
a 


bE del del TT Leh) Tent des Pte Piet 





$ 
All-chain 
“Cush” Drive; Hand con- 


Friction Drive; 


CFU ITR IM GITY GIT GUTTA GFN SPU PINS ANYITEYEHY SIM, 


Hy « a a » t 
construction, has a remarka nly qwelled clatch: Free Eucine 
efficient friction drive, and is so and Transmission; No Belt; 
easy to handle. It weighs only No Gears; No Valves. 
90 Ibs. Ragas, swo-cwote 31x97 mm, 
: : Delivery tree sa Great Bet 
Immediate Delivery. 3 re cain Cutes Gomme 
. jeswae 
Guineas 


Designed & manufacturea by ; 
Const erestashante PUY LT at ial ant 
49 Victoria Road, 
Willesden — 
London, N.W 


Famons for 25 years 
as Manufacturers of 
Bowden Wire 
Mechanism. 








Hundreds of discriminating judges i 
regularly use 


CONQUISTADOR 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the Pn value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERT Estab. 1800. 


























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 








which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 








——— 
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FATHER AND THE CAT 














Ir you CAN'T conquer a king- 
dom you can peg outa corner. 
Your own fireside! Your 
own armchair! Your king- 
dom! You have to leave 
it in the day-time. Elbowea 
about all day, you come 


back at night and are king. 








Anp if the arm-chair in that 
corner is a Buoyant Chair, 
you will become a dreadfully 
settled-down man. “ Father 
would rather stop at home 
than anywhere.” 











Tue Buoyant Cuair is the 
chair of sheer indulgence. In 
its strength a great softness ; 
in its softness great strength. 


Springs sprung on springs. 











EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


Prices from Seven Guincas 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress 
“THe Boox oF CoMForT,” post free 


Buoyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd. 
Sandiacre, Nottingham 




















| 
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THE BIBLE 
AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions, in Braille type for the use of the 
Blind generally, and is the only publisher of 
Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for the 
aged blind, 

The editions of both these, however, are very 
bulky, and there is a great need for a new and 
portable edition of the Bible in Braille. This is 
now being prepared by the National Institute, but 
to cover the cost of preparing the plates a sum of 
£1,100 is required. Of this £150 has already 








































































been received, and an appeal is now made for the 
remainder. 
Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the small edition may not be 
postponed ? 
2 > x 
RATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 
Hon, Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 
224 Great Portland Street, Londen, W. i. 
All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the envelope marked Dept. S, “ Bible Fund.” 
$9 =o 
Sha | 
it 
ea | 
j a8 
: = By Appointment 
* Disinfectants 
have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 
should be used in every household, 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. d 
Contractors to H.M. Wer Office India Office, Admiralty and 
other Government Departments 
Exciusiveiy prepared and shipped 


‘Extra Dry tor England.’ 
LABEL. 

Cointreau is a Liqueur which leaves 
an indefinabie sense of satisfaction 
upon the palate owing to its de- 
licious flavour and freedom from 
excess of sugar. 


SEE NECK 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 


and Stores. 

Sele Agents: 
W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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THE 


CHURCH 
ARMY 


Serves the 


STARVING 


and HOPELESS 


CAREFULLY, 


ECONOMICALLY, 
INTELLIGENTLY 


by its HOMES and DEPOTS 
throughout the land for MEN, 
WOMEN and CHILDREN, and 


by its vast Evangelistic efforts. 


Pray Help in Bearing the 
Expense of This 
Great National 


Welfare Work. 


Gifts crossed “ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” should 
be sent to Presenpary Carte, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 











Tributes from 
Theatrical 


Celebrities 


—No. 1. 
Miss JOSECOLLINS 


“the finest singer and 
actress on the musical 
stage in this country ” 


<<< s = 


y (Daily Graphic), 
\frat now appearing at the 
we GAIETY THEATRE 
mw in “THE LAST 
4 WALTZ” — writes, 
J, “TIT always use a 
A 6ll’aterman’sIdeal. It 
A is the pen with which 
f 
| 
me. 
| 
Three Types: “ Regular” 


Type, from 12/6; “ Safety ” 
Type, from 17/6; “ Self- 
Filling” Type (with Patent 
Boxed-in Lever, as__ illus- 
trated), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 
22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 
32/6; No. 58, 42/-; Clip-Cap, 











José Gliins| 


the English authors wrote ‘The Last Walts, and 
what is good enough for them is good enough for 
9 


José Collins. 


Watérman’'s 
Ideal ) 


ag Ti, 
FountarnPen 


1/- extra; PRESENTATION 
PENS IN SILVER & GOLD. 
Nibs to suit all hands. Every 
pen fully guarantecd. Of 
Stationers and Jewellers. 


“The Pen Book” sent Free 
on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd. Che Pen Corwer Kizgsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK for ali Fountain Pens. 





— laa 
==, 


British & Foreign Bible Society 


— —_— 


ANNUAL MEETINC 


QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd., Sole Le 


Ssees), 


_ Wednesday, 2nd May, 11 am, 





THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN py 


Rt. Hon. LORD PARMOOR 


Chairman of the House of Laity, National 
Church of England. 


’ 


J. t f 
Assembly of the 





SPEAKERS— 


The BISHOP OF KAMPALA 


(The Rt. Rev. H. Gresford Jones, D.D.) 


The Rev. JOEL WAIZ LALL 


(Baptist Missionary Society, Delhi; Chief Reviser of the 
Urdu Old Testament). 


GIPSY SMITH. 


Apply for Tickets to the Secretaries, 
146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 








A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843) 





THE 


“ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigratios 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons - VHEIR MAJESTLES THE KING AND QUEEN 
President - : - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALE: 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - Cc. E. Maven, Esg., MA 
Deputy Chairman - - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg 
Chairman of Ship Committee - Howson I’. Devitt, Esg 
Joint Secretarics H. Bristow Warren and Henry G, Coprerays, 


Cheques, ete., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 














164 Shaftesbury Avenues, London, W.C. 2. 








We are all eager to obtain the highest happiness. It is not 
a purchasable commodity, but let us tell you of 


THE POWER OF THREE 


pounds in bringing happiness to him who gives that sum 
away. The bread and flour consumed at this Orphanage each 
day cost £3. There are over 300 orphans there to be fed. 
They are also clothed and educated to be self-reliant citizens. 
‘Each child is of respectable parentage, and suffering that 
tragedy of infanthood .... the loss of father. They come 
from all parts of the country, and must look to sympathetic 
friends for their very sustenance. Will you send even a small 
gift to help these little lads and lassies? 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

President: H.R.H. Tur Prince or Watrs, K.( 
Treasurer: The Kt. Hon. Lord Marshall, 

Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C. 

Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C 


a. Ei. oe ES 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE — S of the BABIES, 
may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them! 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born frte! 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LCCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, P 
through the spscial pre-natal treatment there provided. Please sent! 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required anne 
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ALAR A RAMS PM 


THA, 


Oh! the pity of it. 


With more help for food, shelter and clothing—Could it have been averted ? 
Awful disease prevails in all the camps—Scores are dying daily. 
Six doctors have died from typhus, taken while in attendance on the Refugees. 


Please Help These 
Homeless, Helpless Refugees 


Mostly women and children, need your immediate help in Salonica. 
We must give them food and medicine. 
Also milk and other nourishments for babies and young children. 


They Wiil Die if we Fail them 
CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND 


: At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
Z 358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Ss. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


DT i 
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yh lhe Rational 

| ENightcap for 

5 E Refreshing 
Sleep. 




















NS 

\ 

Smokers x 7 
N of all Ages lp 


yield to the fragrant appeal 
of Three Nuns Tobacco 
—its fine aroma, its cool- 
ness and evenness of 
burning—qualities that 
ensure full satisfaction in 
every pipeful, 


ine, 


Three Nuns is curiously 
cut in small circlets, each 



































vay {fc a a perfect blend in itself. 

_ me : It is entirely free from dust. \ 

Better than stimulants which onshe 
E the brain and nervous system. THREE AUN 

TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
2 oz. Tins 2/4 

hs ae 1 oz. Packets 1/2 

is a complete light ss - ° 

ing, nourishing rh yan» aay 2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 

rg a sonnets suitable alike Stephen Mitchell 

or the healthy, the sick, and the tephen Mitche : F 

convalescent. It induces sound, & Son, Branch of : THREE AUNS 

healthy and refreshing _ sleep. the Imperial To- CIGARETTES : 
in Easy to make : bacco Company : of ; 
Mu Sy to make. Pleasant to take. (of Great Britain { Pure Virginia Tobacco : 

Your Chemist stocks it & Ireland, Lid, d 
in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. | 36 St. Andrew | 10 fer G4. 
Write for a free sample. | A TE 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., | 




















_37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 | 
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| , BRITISH INDIA 
; oA Avan ly | 





4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment. passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Aulantio line) via Van- 
couver or n Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

. London (one _:lass only, third ciess rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape | of Good Hope. 


On ® or 


e 3 


ra au 


Mee. 1, 2. 3,4 & 5—For cant zo. fianee, 16.30, octane 
‘Street. SW. 1. Freight or General Business, P. and 
B.1. Offices, 2, Leadenball St. London, E.C. 3. B.I. Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 124, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8. 

; No. 6.- 4 B Peas & Co. ‘Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 

iF or P & O. House, as above. 

‘ No. 1.—Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockepur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific Railway. 

No. 8.- rf &0. -— Line, 32, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. 
louse as al 

Paris (AU Routes; —Soci‘ts Francaise, P. & 0., 41, Boulevard 

des Capucines. 
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THOS. COOK & soy 





PROGRAMME | 
“SPRING TOURS 
AND | 
EARLY HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS: | 
FREE ON REQUEST. | 
The following are specimens of escorted tours; | 
“Ideal” 21 days’ Conducted Tour, visiting Genoa, 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Florence, Ver lice, Mil nig! Rome, 
Inclusive Fare - . ac ouin 
ITALIAN LAKES. 7 
Inclusive Fare : - from £4: 
PARIS and BRU SSELS, tht 
Week-end | - - ° 4} guin 
7 days’ Tour : - - - : : . ‘ Py re 
Grand Tour Se ee £25 9 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PA > 


SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS 








At inexpensive rates, providing travel, hotel 
Seaside Holidays Abroad - - . - 4¢ 
Switzerland - - - - 6 day 
Holland and Belgium - - : - 9 days 
Rome - - - - 12 day 
SUMME R TOU RS. 
Egypt and Palestine 3( s from £37 45 
Also to THE RIVIERA, ITALIAN L AKES, ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA, BALEARIC ISLES, ‘CORSICA 
SPAIN and MOROCCO, OCEAN’ VOY AGES, 
PYRENEES, &c. 
PLEASURE CRUISES BY OCEAN STEAM TERS t l/ 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH CAP E, SP ITSB ERGE : 
and NORTHERN CAPITALS. Leavi need 
intervals during ea JULY, AUGUST nd SE PTE} ER 
llustrated Programmes Free. i P 








TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit sued, 
Foreign Money supplied and exchat t 
Jagyage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 
RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY © is RNEY ISSUED 
ADVANCE 
Apply: 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BI 











Canadian National Railways 


Serving all the ports and chief fishing, hunting and 
holiday resorts in the Dominion. 





For stcamer end rail tickets, iliustrated booklets, apply to:— 
17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


44-46 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3; 20 Water St., 75 Union St., 


Glasgow; 7 Brazennose St., 


Liverpool; 
Manchester. 





.. 








3 








DEAN & DAWSON TOURS. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Enge:berg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—the land of Art and Beauty. 
m5 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris—Belgium, etc. 


CRUISES to Norwegian Fjords, | Land of the Midnight Sun, etc. 


International Travel! Coupons. Hotel 
fravollers’ Cheques. Passports and Visas. 
Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 





accommodation reserved. 
Baggage Insurance. 


--—— a - 
— 





] OOKS Bought and Sold (on commission if desired), Ot 
of-print books obtained. Books catalogued or translated from 


Ziuropeau language.—COTTERELL, 38 Joho Bright Street, 


Birmingham, 


it- 


any 
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BISCUITS | 
are the nicest of | 
all water biscuits. | 
Ohey are simply tdeal 
with cheese. Order f 
@ trial tin from _your | 
stores.Dheir crispness |) | = 
and delicate flavour | , 
will appeal to you. | ; 
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your healths | 
sake drink | 
ENOS, 
~FRUIT SALT | 
irst thing 


every morning | 





































AN APOLOGY. 
* an action for LIBEL instituted by the SUN LIFE 


ANCE COMPANY OF CANADA against E 


ASSUR 





RIL, 1923, the 





mthe 17TH day of A 


tmputations on the Plaintiffs, and in the 
SINCERE REGRET and APOLOGIZED for 





)}. PIERCY HENDERSON and 
ANOTHER, coming on for hearing at the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON 
Defendants in open Court, through their Counsel, 
sated that they were satisfied there was NO FOUNDATION WHATEVER for any 
most unqualified manner expressed their 
having made them and withdrew 


























them unreservedly. 
, That the Defendants had paid £2,928 in satisfaction of 
if (a) The Plaintiffs’ costs of suit an 
i (0) Their charges and expenses in connexion with the action; and in 
Ny addition had agreed 
(e) To defray the cost of this announcement. 
’ And, further, the Defendants agreed to and the Court granted an Injunction 
‘ restraining the publication in any future issue of the Defendants’ Pamphlet of the 
vords complained of in the action or any other similar libels. 
} eeiiadiintiiaehsiencnraesaiet in erecienteiimamcnantenininrienmr inn 
——————————= =| 
’ 1] 
} It often happens that one may wish to dispose of some _ || 
article of value, or to extend an offer of professional | 
" services to a new circle. Any difficulty in doing so | 
3 is minimized by making use of the Small Classified || 
1 Advertisement pages of the Spectator. The cost i] 
\ is negligible, 7.¢:, five shillings for a minimum of | 
} three lines. (A lime averages about nine words. | 
! Capitals equal two lines.) ‘‘ Copy’ should be | 
fi in hand by Monday of each week. Inquiries, || 
7 which will be dealt with promptly, should be | 
M addressed to the Advertisement Manager, the || 
i Spectator, “‘C” Dept., 13 York Street, Covent 
i Garden, London, W.C. 2. i} 
| 
i + Sn aan oer eens Fee a i OOO 
} S $ 
: Classified Advertisements 
(} small Classified Advertisements. 
MH a 
Personal. 
fi A ——— — ——-- 
} A LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
i ne, rough the U.C.C., cither at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
: *RETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, $.W. 1 
ita cerntenstetntinnceteniicinanenae = ine attend 
& ~ 
| b For Sale. 
j OUNG.—TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE FAMILY OF 
a YOUNG 
aun SALE, a large and important Collection of Documents relating to the surname 
of wee in all counties of England, comprising over 600 original deeds, thousands 
pions ‘€xtracts from the Public Records, Wills, Parish Registers, &c., from twelfth 
“wury downwards.—Apply Y., Martin's Library, Broadway, Bromley. Kent, 





Sales by Auction, &c. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 


N ESSRS. 
A (Established 1774), 
34 and 85 NEW BOND STREBT, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
APRIL 380TH-MAY iIst—OLD MASTER DRAWINGS AND MODERN 
ETCHINGS from the collection of the late Monsieur A. Chariatte, of 36 Brondes 
bury Road, N.W. 6. 


& HODGE 


ROSENHEIM COLLECTIONS. 
APRIL 30Tu-MAY 11TH. 
APRIL 30TH-MAY 4TH.—MEDALS, PLAQUETTES AND COINS, chiefly of 
the Renaissance Period. 
MAY 2xnv.—DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS AND OIL PAINTINGS. 
MAY 3np—4TH.—PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 
MAY 7TH-8TH.—ENGRAVED DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
MAY 9TH-10TH.—THE LIBRARY of Printed Books, Illuminated and other 
Manuscripts, Engravings, and Libri Amicorum. 
- MAY 9TH-11TH.—WORKS OF ART, mostly of the Mediaeval and Renaissance 
eriods. 
Medals on view from April 24th; 
Catalogues may be had. 





other Sales from April 20th. 








Go Ket. 
M RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
Base 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 


gas ring and meter. No attendance. 





ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon British yentiewomen only. Five 
house« in the Hyde Park district 
{1OTSWOLDS.—House, detached, furnished, lounge hall, 3 


/ reception, 8 bed, 3 bath rooms, usual offices: central heating, electric light, 
gas; tennis court, well-stocked gardens, garage, cottage ; 14 miles main line; close 
links.—Box 1,170, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
()ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
8T. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL). 











(Graduate) for Boys’ Drill 
and Games and Junior Form Work (Elementary Mathematics and Science). 

Salary £198 to £385, according to experience 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, and should be 
returned to him not later than May 11th, 1923. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 


24th April, 1923. 
‘TT HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Value £150. Tenable for one year. ol 


WILLIAM NOBLE 
The holder must engage in a piece of research 
under the direction of the School of English Literature at the University.— Applica- 
tions, accompanied by published or MS. work, and (unless graduates in Arts in the 
University of Liverpool) three names as references, to be forwarded before June ist 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
EDWARD CAREY, Kegistrar. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











AREY COAT HOSPITAL DAY 
¥ WESTMINSTER. 
HEAD-MISTRESS required by the Governors in September, 1923, subject te 

— of Scheme. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or 

have equivalent qualifications. Age 30 to 40. Stipend £800 to £1,000 p.a. subject 

to the approval of the London County Council, less assessed value of emoluments, 
viz., unfurnished apartments at the School, rates, coals and light. —Forms of applica- 

tion to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1. 


| HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHANSTOWN. 
(University of South Africa.) 
Applications are invited for a 
LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS, 
Salary, £400 per annum, rising after two years’ service by annual tncrements 
of £25 to £500. 
The successful applicant will be required to enter on his duties on July 27th, 
or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Further information may be obtained from JAMES C. SMAIL, 
Education Officers’ Department, County Hall, Westminster, Loudon, 
applications should be sent on or before May Ist, 1923. 





LC.C. 
whow 


Esq., 
to 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in English Literature, tenable at 
University College. Salary £500 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on 17th May, 1923, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
University of London, South Kensington, London, 8.W trom whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


YAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. II. 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On price 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








Sale, 


Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
PARTICULARS of 
Vk 


RAINING reiating to the “ Thirza Wakley "' Self-Activity 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Seif-Activity, Caerph 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1923. 
LECTURES 
WILL BE GIVEN FY 


Principal L. P. JACKS, D.D. 
(Editor of the “ Hibbert Journal’’), 


AT 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 











LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
System of Educa- 
ily, Glamorgan, 











HIBBERT 


T Wo 


ON 
THURSDAYS, MAY 10ra and 17ra, 1923, at 5.39 p.m, 


Lecture I. REALITY IN RELIGION AND IN EDUCATION, 
Chairman: Sik JOHN BRUNNER, Bart 
i mei? i > ‘ t “Ed | 
Lecrure Il THE HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE COM. 
MUNITY OF NATIONS 
Chairman: Dr. ERNEST BARKER 
(Principal of King’s Coll 





ADMISSION IS FREE WITHOUL TICKET. 
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LONDON. 


NIVERSITY oO F 


The following Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures in French, entitled “La Littérature Trancalse 
au XVie Sidcle, d’aprés les plus récents Travaux,” by Professor ABEL LEFRANC 
(Professor of Modern French Language and Literature at the Collége de France, 
Paris), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK (Entrance at York Gate), 
on TUESDAY, MAY 8th, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9th, and FRIDAY, MAY lith, 
at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE ARYANS," by Dr. PETER GILES, Litt.D., 
LL.D. (Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge), at THE SCHOOL OF ORIEN TAL 
STUDIES, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C.2, en FRIDAYS, MAY 11th and 25th, 
and JUNE 8th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Sir Denison Ross, C.I.E., Ph.D. (Director of the School of Oriental Studies). 

A Course of Three Lectures in English on “ STUDIES IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
TECHNIQUE,” by Professor A. FEUILLERAT (Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Rennes), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.), on May 14th, 15th and 16th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Litt. (Quain Professor of 





English Language and Literature in the choose 
Admission to the Lectures is free, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET,  E.C. 


LECTURES will be delivered by Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt., on 
“ SHAKESPEARE.” 
TUESDAY, MAY Ist: “ The First Folio.” 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 2np: “ Ben Jonson.” 
THURSDAY, MAY 3rp: “ Shakespeare's Family.” 
FRIDAY, MAY 4tu; “ Shakespeare's Friends.”’ 
Lectures are Free and begin at 6 o'clock. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





YAY a] win » ne 
PENRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, couyyy y, 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Princi pal : Miss Hovey, B.A. 
or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF | ENGLAND saa; 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. HOC 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERUY AND Lalty 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.) 
Cambridge. - 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, ¢ 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulilling condition: ' 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oalamy 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, York) 





Classical Tring 


40a term, 
1003 Of the Founias,. 





Head-Mistreas, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.) 
+ Boarders gy 


| Pay SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY 
A SCHOLARSHIP will be offered to a girl under 14, Examination ip) 
~ 





Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton Wo 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalb 42.2 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The sue 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of ja mi 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class ee 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—A pply to the PRINCI 
H ASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS 
(recommended by Board of 

value (1) £60 per annum for candidates between 14 and 18, (2) £40 for candiigs 
under 14 will be awarded on result of examination held June, 1923, at the Calle 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. : aali 








LADIES’ COLLiy 
Education).—Two Entrance Scholar y 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE,  8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
EK. E. LAWRENCE. 


om HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture.) 


Principal: Miss K. BARRATT, D.Sc., A.B.C.S. 
Secretary: Miss E. LUCAS. 





SWANLEY, 


The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women. 

Students are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree in 

* Horticniture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 

commercial or of private —, A one-year course in poultry-keeping is held, 

for which a college certificate is giver During the summer months students are 

accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy, farm work, bee- 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


)}.XPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for 
‘4 ladies; all branches. Home comforta In lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, 
urkeys, geese. Two vacancles.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 








tay - LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Garde: for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start emall enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


VJARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER,. 
Principals: Miss IsapEL FRY, Miss AVICE TRENCH. 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; matriculation as desirable. 
Practical work made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work. 
All usual subjects ; also Economics, Cost Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. 

Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 





o ee 
INDORES SCHOOL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 

Next Term commences May 4th 


| Bede = FFF 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 
MYVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFOR) 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
Pi tetiade GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
SEASCALE., 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Moke 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing ta 
Escort from Euston, Lecds, Manchester, and Carllsle.—For prospectus oH! 
HEAD-MISTRESS. : 


ILTON HOUSE, READING 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
+o aed of parents residing abroad aro received, and muy remain dariay® 
ys. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to ths Seenuy 


“MASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDOS- 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situt 
Excellent staff. Playing-fleld, tenuis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &o., apply PRINCIPAL. 
ELIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL.— Gentlemen's chilim 
only. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For relews 
and proepectus apply Mrs. HAYES, The Old Gore, Koss. 





























Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 





A Bursary of £80 per annum Is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years, for a n 
of one year, beginning May, 1923. An examination in general subjects will be held 
at the school on May 3rd, 1923. The candidate will be selected for general capacity 
and promise. 

a Ap a should be made by April 30th to Miss TRENCH, New Century Club, 

ay Hill, W. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


S MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Ie (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 

Music successes In Examinations of the Associated Board, R.A.M. ani R.C.M., 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 passes, 10 honours, including 2 gold medalists. 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


SE FS SES SESE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
33 wey GARDENS, ao ‘. 
— m. ARTHUR BENSON, 
Principals Wiss E. ROHDE. 
Special attention to French. Holliday charge of pupils while parents are abroad. 
Vacancies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small bedrooms available 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 


VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
J SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Bet RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 

Principal; Miss M. DAVI#, B.A., London. 
A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &e. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 

trom the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
LAKE DISTRICL. 














SCHOOL. 





=f 
s BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE 
Principal— Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 





IRCHINGTON HOUSE BIRCHINGTON.-ON-SEL 
THANET.—Preparatory tor Pubiic Schools and Dartmouth. Opening # 
A few vacancies.—¥Yor prospectus, apply Mr. 3. G. WEST, B.A. (Oxon). 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination wil » 
held on May 22nd, 1923, for Open Scholarships—viz., four of £85 of 
T annum, and four or five of £60—£30 per annum. Entries close May 1i}- 
‘or further particulars and entry forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RADFIELD Cc OLLEGS 


An Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineas each ani 
Exhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 20th and 30th.—Baty ls 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 

















| INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Pu 
Schools and the Royal Navy. ©. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. Lal 

B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking * 

Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 











A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 
{ULTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. Foun 
1576.—ONE or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year 


or more of the value of not less than £30 a year, and a CLOTH WORKERS W* 
PANY’S EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be AWARDED tn July ne 
egg a apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Mastcr at the School 

e CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 1. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 





An Examinati! 





will be held on June Sth, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £4) 
£30.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
(SANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORs 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS Ree 
Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value trom fifty to ¥ 


guineas, offered annually for competition. thir 
and not passed their fifteenth birthday. 
terms for sons of Clergy, Naval and 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examinsi 
May 3lst. About & scholarships will be offered to BOYS updst 
Mav 1st.—Particulars from HEAD- MASTER, 


Boys must have reached their tn 
Examinations held in June, 1923. Me 
Army Officers.—For illustrated prospe* 
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—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


ealthy life. School estate 133 acres. 


mind 


there is no brighter spot on tho educational map of 


eras "Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
ijent food. 
se To my 


y than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 


y to tho WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 


For re tl C.M.U., late R.E., Hon, Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


3 ‘george Avenue, 





Y COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
neil. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 


7 
ical Th K Ara Cou 
Pa, os, cng oor. 


ee boys 


: dates. 
Ja eotered f0r ee Castle Preparatory School), and Rk. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 


piston Castlo Proparatory School).—Proapectuses, &c., from the 
ERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


orks) | HB ster of ed 


Speciat ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM. M.A. 





fais, P—GHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 


COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 


of 7 to 15 for Puvlic Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 


Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 





formerly of 
Oar der yy }gAD-MAST 


Ray: “jjow 10 BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


13 years 4 


—— 5s 
n, W). be sre London, 


jse form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
- to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 


to 
AructiOOTEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy Houso,” 21 Old 
W.1 


how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 





— BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
OU super Highly ualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Sing . including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Bosthouse, &c, 
RIN OE Cricket, Athletics, Swimining, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 


Petbhips, March—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, Mf.A., Mead-Master. 





ashing y URHAM SCHOOL. — The Examination for KING'S 





OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. 8., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Iliustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 








Authors, Cypeturiting, &c. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send rea for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons. B.0 4. 
EK ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real trainiag. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. W. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch at 
» 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Duplicating —MONA 
STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, PW is. 
K de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
. 


Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms, Enquiries invited. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weckly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General Type- 
writing. Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d. per 1,000 words. Pupils 
received. Shorthand taught. Terms moderate.—Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybridge, 


([YEEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 





















































Ca SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £70, will begin at | words; translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 
* College. jam. on Tuesday, May 29th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, ee x - 
thee 23, Application "Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The YPEWRITING.— ls. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
OT (olege, Durham, on or before May 16th.—¥or further particulars apply to Canon quantity. Tilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
UL, 3p. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. kat. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5."Phone: Dalston 4274. 
pte ear 
_. Foreign. Cours, Xc. 
—  s ‘ “7 Ah. tae Pal . 
N old-established GIRLS’ SCHOOL at GENEVA wishes YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
A‘, enter into relations with good English schools by offering their pupils Est. 1900. N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.C.S. Tel. : 1667 Sydenham. 
he a of Pon n seciane ey in French ie pote wenn — — Through ° 
r t Visitin 2¢ Mountains in summer and W e 8. 1e presen "mY ‘ y 
ORD icnepipen to proposals for affiliation to an English school or y Mn with R¢ )M ANTIC ° IN DIA, 
” Fe view to ultimate succession.—Address in the first instance, Mrs. HEATH, Lytchett, BURMA anp CEYLON. 
xt Jaraham Common, Bucks. eae NOVEMBER 2ND. with 4 MONTHS. 
——— — fe A roe . 7 .. 3. BIS R.G.S 59 Auckle F S.E. 19. 
ERSAILLES (11 Avenue Pétain).—Miss HOLLAND escorts ee ene eee ey Si enn 
) Pupils May 4th. Parents interviewed by appointment May 3rd at Vernon JUNE 5Sta.—PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE... 26 days 
0 ; Me House, Park Place, St. James's Street, S.W. 1. JULY 3ist.—ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by motor) ee -. 23 days 
™ — PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 











Private Tuition, Kr. 





ing fa 
us app) 


OWied , TY a 

‘« BACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 

Baeellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. 


———— 7 (RIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address sroadham 


NG. EE Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 





riage RIVATE HOME.—Undeveloped backward Young Gentlemer. 
Home comforts, companionship, occupation. Highly recommended by 
ecreter wecalists and parents. Healthy—SUPERINTENDENT, “ Lynwood,” Woburn 


Sands, Bucks, 








0N- 


will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons In PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
oabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 


a Pupils include PA 
hildre: lecturers, and Ladies. 


aaa Ne O0CUTILON.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


RLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 





mF TOHN DUX 


BURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 
PRIVATE LESSONS. 


t 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386. 





‘HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-sending 


rr 
my | has proved an effectual aid to defective boning, Appotntme: 
pwe &. 


made. — 


SEA J Adires 1255 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, $ 











\TAMMERING.—Why I am successful. Because I cure the 
- nervous fear 


of words, without which all other treatment Is secondary. 


ut PUBLIC 8CHOOL RECOMMENDATIONS. — For appointment, 
or i Mr. HERBERT MIALL, 6 Norris Strect, Haymarket, London. 





Scholastic Agencies. 





+ NCHOOLS For BOYS anpvd GIRLS. 
* , TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
- CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


ub Mesrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
y seading (free of charge) prospectusea and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of feces should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agenis, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4. 


—f _‘terhoue Central 5053 








DVICE 
HOME or on 








A 


*stablishments giving a 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
theo CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


is given free of charge by 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
% Sackville Street 
x ‘ Jucational Agents. Estabiished 1873. 
Pa eres Gabbitas, Thring & Co are porsonally acquainted with nearly all Schoo! 
Tncipals {n the country. They will also be g!ad to supply full information abou’ 





London, W. 1. Telephone Regent 4925. 





course of training in Du:ncstic Economy, Secretarial Wora, 


_ Agriculture and Horticulture 
El NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


“e 


[TUTORS 


f ({AREERS, 











Fe - 
S CHOOLS Thformation and carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms o 
occupation at hom» and abroad, 

Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF 4 CAREER’ 


61 CONDUIT STREET. LONDON, W.1, ‘Phonea—Gerrard 3272 aad 3273. 








O HURCH TRAVELLERS’ CL U B. 
7 7s. 14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great. Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and three Excursions to 
Mole of Zeebrugge, Antiquities of Bruges, Batilefields 

of Nieuport and Lombartzyde. 
£12 128. 14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 
£27. ROUND ITALY TOUR, RAIL AND HOTELS, ROME, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, MILAN. 
Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire. Egypt 
and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 
COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 





icra —HOSPENTHAL, weak ANDERMATYT 
h calingeneatela 
4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass. 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamzhip Lines will be found ou page 70 


2 . 
Botels, WBudros, Kc. 
Tt BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. [Beautiful position on Wes* 
Cun overlooking Bay and Pines. Masscur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M D.). 
Teiep,: 341 














ARTMOOR § (800 feet level).—Boarding-in Country House, 

5 minutes’ walk from Moor; large sunny, sheltered gardens ; separate tables 
southern aspect ; garage, stables ; surrounded by own land ; ideal spring and summei 
resort.—Apply CANTAB, Middlecott, Ilsington, 8S. Devon. 





Financial, &c. 


NCOME TAX.—Returns and Claims prepared. Investment and 
Property Accounts written up. Correspondence, c. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY, c/o Box No.1,171, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 

7 XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for GENTLEMAN with 

capital (£5,000 to £10,000) to invest in real Estate for development in con- 

nexion with old-established firm of London Surveyors an‘ Estate Agents. Accommo- 

dation cau be given in office, and investor can maintain daily contact with all busines 

and investments. Complete control. Numerous estates iandsome® profita 

assured. Ample security. Investigation invited.—Apply WHITELOCK & STORR, 
Solicitors, 8 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 


of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

















Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 pec coms 





Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Rezent Street, W. 1, 
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Miscellaneous. 





ABSORB’ S 

“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shade» 
iu 23, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 





USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE ” (Regd.) on all 

floors during the Easter Vacation. A single application allays the dust for 
& whole term or longer. Greatly saves labour. No scrubbing or sprinkling, 
easily applied by unskilled—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 4 Vernon Place, 


Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors, 

, Ty: BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 
locally, send us your order. We stock every kind. Post free (orders 5s. and 

upwards) on receipt of cash. 

JRDOCHS, 468 Oxford Street, London, W. 








Mt 
: LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
Beautiful neediepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


— MATERIALS.—Coloured Bolton Sheetings, 3s. 6d. 


yard; Cretonnes irom Is. 3d.; Fadeless Casements, Colourea Filet Nets, 
Satins, Jaspés and Damasks. Patterns —SMYTH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, London, W.1. 











THEENIC Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Wool, Silkk and Wool and Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. DiRECT 
from MAKERS. Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 
NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 


"a BUY 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16 (new address). “Phone: Dalston 2899. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s8.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Kastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 





is so obviously dependent upon health 


SANE SEX BOOKS 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundatior 


n of ciyiy 
y and wise ma Civilizat;, 


surely a form of madness to allow men and women to oe that jt 


spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has b 
the last few generations. 


cacies of married life have been opposed, with the res 
aage been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. ee 
di , 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


PProach it ig 
een usual during 
Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into th 

? he intr 
result that peo, 
We now lives M 
is being raised by ¢ a 

hos 





erent age, and the cry “ give us light 


The two new books by G. Courtenay Beale, M.A. (Oxon) Php 
» PhD, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 





6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6, . 

cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty 
husbands and wives. No one who pt Anat mg = = Boe J Worry 
marriage can afford to be without them. emplates 

Tue SPectaAToR says: sible 

helpful. ‘The Realities . = ( 

book of this sort which has c notice.” 
Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return poy 
HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182} « 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent iree—HENKY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


£2 2s 





and Edwardian Colonials, perfect speci- 
Approvals sent. —-CHEESEMAN, 16 Addiscombe 


*TAMPS.— Victorian 
mens, 4d. and 1d. each, 
Road, Watford. 


RITIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. en 

s0ld, £2 0n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

ost tree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, 





Manchester. Estd. 1350. 





Pee )ACHES can be successfully eradicated by the use 

of “* Blattis,” a scientific remedy invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.5. Harmless 
to domestic animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, 
HOWARKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save 
postage. 








—- PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
: scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


( {ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild mental 

an? senile patients in her home iu Yorkshire dales. Skilled nursing, 
individuai attention and special care.— Box No. 1167, the Spectutor, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 











G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 


The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the |; 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 











LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
TO ALICE MEYNELL. 
A most important and interesting literary find was made after 
the death of Mrs. Meynell, when in a scrap-book were discovered 
unpublished letters of George Meredith. It was one of his last 
friendships, beginning when he was 67 vears of age Extracts 
from this remarkable correspondence and a hitherto unknow 
sonnet by Meredith appear in : 


Scribner’s Magazine for May. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Stevenson enthusiasts will be pleased to learn that hitherto 
unpublished letters and portions of letters written chiefly du 
the years 1873-1876 and addressed to Lady Colvin will shortly 
appear. he years to which most of these tters belong were 
years when Stevenson's character was as yet unformed, and the 
letters themselves testify vividly to the many difficulties which 
beset the writer at that most critical period of his life. Sir 
Sidney Colvin has kindly supplied notes and explanations, and 
the letters will be published in 


*F s 
Scribner’s for June, July and August. 
Price of single copies 2s. (postage 4d.). 
Annual Subscription (12 numbers), 21s. post paid. 
Prospectus on Application. 
In order to avoid delay in delivery orders should be sent to the 
newsagent at the earliest po m lirect to 


Scribner’s Magazine, 7 Beak Street, London, W.!. 


— 
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HAVT HONE HTH i 
wn 


F ane Saveur School : 


= ( 
* 
to Herrison House 
Asylum 
By HARALD HEWIT! 
Three Shillings & Sixpence Net 
The narrative of Mr. Hewitt's life is a human 
document of great psychological interest. He 
blames his education at Harrow School and the repres- Nt 
sive conventions of his class, for the frustration of his 
2 hopes and the wrecking of his life. : 
== LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
Graham House i: it Tudor Street, E.C.4 ' 








YASODHARA ; | 

THE GREATER RENUNCIATION. 
Rhys Davids. 

f the great | 


or, 
By NELLIE B. BADCOCK, with Preface by Mrs. 
A beautiful Poem depicting the human aspect o 
Buddha's renunciation. 
Paper Boards. Coloured Jacket. 5/-. 
The Chelsea Publishing Co., 
16 Royal Hospital Road, London, S.W.3. 


——— 
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Che Spectator. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


is a Standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 


Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the “* Spectator.” 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 
Life Members will be invited from time to 
time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 
Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 
welfare of the paper and its readers. 


TY ass 


Neos 


Should the published price of the Spectator 
at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 
or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

¢ The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid for such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


@ The scale of payment is as follows: 


For persons under 45 years ofage .......... £15 15s, 
e - over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 I4s, 
a “— we « fsx <«< = £2 
oo a OE a Oe Se ae £9 9s. 

a Se fe £5 5s. 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

@ Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd."’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


@ For additional information see page 504. 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Dear Sir, 
I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
a described in your terms of Life Membership. 


2. si ° 
_My age on my last birthday was and I 
thereiore enclose cheque for £ ; 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is ; 








RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


Edited and Compiled from their 
Papers ty RUDYARD KIPLING. 


2 Vols. Svo. 40s. net. 


Diaries and 
With Maps. 





CONSTANTINOPLE TO-DAY; 

OR, THE PATHFINDER SURVEY OF CON- 
STANTINGCPLE. A Study in Oriental Social Life, 
under the Direction of Professor CLARENCE R. JOHN- 
SON. Foreword by CALEB F,. GATES, D.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. net. 





POSSESSION. 
LIFE. 


7s. 6d. net. 


WISP : A GIRL OF DUBLIN. 
ADAMS. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

The Spectator: “ This charming story of a Dublin waif 
who became acquainted with some well-to-do children and 
the subsequent improvement of her condition is i 
cately told. It is, in fact, quite a triumph in its 
unaffected style.” 


A STORY OF CANADIAN 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Crown 8vo. 


By KATHARINE 


net. 


» dal 
very deli- 





THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 
AND THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. 
By C. SPEARMAN, Grote Professor, University of 
London. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Times: “The whole work is excellent, a model of 
lucid exposition.” 





A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE DURING THE FIRST 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF OUR ERA. By 
LYNN THORNDIKE, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Western Reserve University. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 

The Times: “Professor Thorndike has made a most 
important contribution. . . . He has earned and will 
receive the grateful thanks and respectful attention of all 
medievalists.” 





THE STABILIZATION OF BUSINESS. 


By IRVING FISHER, E. R. A. SELIGMAN and 

others. Edited by L. D, EDIE. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 
a*» A study of trade cycles and the possibility of their 
control, by a group of American economists and business 
men. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








i 
A REMARKABLE fe 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE i 

ro | 


g 1. Any book supplied oa the day of publication. th 
iW 2. Special departments for beautifully bound : 
by books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, i 
Fay and bookbinding. q 
eT] sl 
= | 3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, } 
re | and cleamug Ol private lLurarics. 1 
ral We Naiint te rv rice hur ’ 1 
by 4- @ maintain a literary service burcau. 1 
pa 5. We conduct a miuil-order and telephone service which i 
cad gives immediate and intelisent attention to all orders. : 
fu 

st Send for Catalozues. t : 
i JOHN and EDWARD i 
Py ~ - fi 
4 BUMPUS, Ltd. 7 
ay 350 Oxtord St., London,W.1 } 
ct i 
| By appointment to HM. the King Pr] 
| j 
J : 
, Ss etethasheat eal, ats — 

Le ree oa ee epee Peery epee phy Sy ee) Tey py Br er eee Roe Ripe cinki m= | 


— ————— —— -——y 


_MACMILLAN’S LIST 
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SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD. 


New Books. 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 


THE RIDDLE 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


(Ready early in May.) 


This is the first collection that has been made of Mr. 
WALTER DE LA MARE’S short stories, Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Read the wittiest book of the day. 


TALES WITHOUT MORALS. 
By ARNOLD PALMER. Author of “ My Profitable 
Friends,” “ Riches,” etc. Crown 8vo. 





“ Have a distinct and admirable quality. 
humour, like a discreet, dry sherry. Mr. Palmer has a very marked 
talent.""—The Times. 

“Mr. Palmer’s pages, opened almost anywhere, crackle with brisk 
dialogue, and the book may be commended at once for the hour 
after dinner or the hour in the train. <A piquant and intriguing 
book.”—The Observer. 


TENNYSON: A Modern Portrait. 
By HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ It is excellently written, is soundly, constructively critical, and 
is equally sound as a contribution to history. 
every page.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


STOLEN HOURS. 
By EVELYN EATON. With Foreword by the Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Thirty or forty graceful and delicately touched lyrical pieces.” 
—Scotsman. 


“ They have a quiet charm, a delicate inspiration.”"—Morning Post. 
New List on application. 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2. 





Cloth. 7s. 6d. | 
net. With a picture jacket in Colours by Jonn AusTeEN. | 
A certain quiet, sardonic | 


Conviction shines from | 


een eneenmmmarannt 























——___ 


NEW BOOKS 
WITHOUT WAITING 


OBTAINING THE BOOKS _ | 
WANTED AT ONCE. 


** The Times" Book Club is the only Library | 
| 
| 




















from which | can rely on obtaining the books | 
want at once. At other libraries | have learnt by 
experience that the books I really want are lin 
quite old books before | obtain them. | find that 
this has been the experience of others besid 
myself.” ° 


PAYS THIS SUBSCRIPTION _ | 
WITH PLEASURE. 


“Mrs. P. always pays this Guaranteed 
Subscription with pleasure, for she knows what 
excellent value she gets out of it. She does not 
know if she is exceptionally lucky in the par. 
ticular Librarians who look after her special || 
books, or whether the other subscribers are 
equally fortunate—certainly she feels she is most 
intelligently served, and that the Guaranteed 
Service altogether more than lives up to what is 
said of it.” 





| 

| 
Join this unique Library Service without delay. Write | 
now for rates and full particulars to 

The Librarian. 

} 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. |. | 
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TENNYSON 


3y HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


Spectator : “One thing which will strike the reader at once 
about Mr. Nicolson’s book is its beautiful workmanship. Every 
sentence is well turned; the parts all fit into a prearranged 
whole; it is French in its finish and good taste. Mr. Nicolson’s 
picture is delicately drawn, sympathetic and amusing.” 

Edmund Gosse in the f sem Times: “ Mr. Reten has 
written a full, lucid, and eloquent treatise. . . . His illustrations 
are apt, his attitude completely modern, and yet courteous and 
gentle even in censure.” 


SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY 
By Sir H. H. CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B. 8s. 61. net. 


Contents : Introduction—Ideas-—Existence, Appearance and 
Reality — Neoplatonism — Christianity — Scholasticism — 
Descartes—Spinoza—Empiricism, Bacon, Gassendi, Locke— 
Objective Idealism—Leibnitz—Kant—Fichte and Schelling— 
Hegel—Schopenhauer and Nietzsche—Evolution and Design 
in Nature—Bergson—The Inconscient—Conciusion, 


POEMS 
By GEORGE 
Author and revised. 
Also 100 copies bound in white and gold, numbered, and 
signed by the author. 21s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE 
jy HOWARD ROBINSON, Professor of History, 
Carleton College. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ramsay Muir in Westminster Gazette : “ The best single- 
volume text-book on the history and organization of the 
British Empire that has yet appeared in the English 
language. . . . It is clear and businesslike, well arranged 
and accurate. . . It is intelligent, sympathetic and un- 
biased. . . . His work is honest, candid, sane, and trust- 
worthy. It is a better book than any other of the same 
scale that I know of on the subject.” 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
SALIENT FEATURES 
By WALTER LIGBY, M.A., Ph.D. 


SANTAY ANA. 


Crown 8vo. 


Selected by the 
7s. Od. net. 


IN ITS 


15s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “Professor Libby has 
courageously undertaken a very difficult task. . . . The 
best preliminary survey of the subject in English.” 
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LAURIE’S LIS 


New Book by the Author of “ The Jungle,” 


** Sylvia's Marriage,” etc. 


THEY CALL ME CARPENTER. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR. 7/6 net. 
Read this great story of the Second Advent. 


OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. 


By E. M. LANG and WILLIAM ANDREWS, with a 
3-Coloured Frontispiece and 31 Half-tone Plates, 
foolscap 4to. Printed on fine antique laid paper and 
coloured picture jacket. 18/- net. 


THE SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 


By WM. BAILEY KEMPLING, with 24 Photographic 
Illustrations by Wm. J. Roberts. Cloth. 5/- net. 














Pierre Loti. 


A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 10/6 net. 
Selma Lagerlof. 
THE TALE OF A MANOR. 7/6 net. 
Gaston Leroux. 
THE FLOATING PRISON. 7/6 net. 
Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. 
THE WIFE WHO WASN’T WANTED. 7/6 net. 
Henry Fuller. 
THE STORY OF DRUGS. 15/- net. 
John Freeman. 
A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE MOORE IN 
A STUDY OF HIS WORK. 16/- net. 
THE LETTERS OF JAMES HUNEKER. 21/- net. 


Please send for our new Catalogue. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Lid., 
30 New Bridge Street, E.C. 4. 
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Crown 8vo. 


- A NEW NOVEL BY 


Crown 8vo. 


11 HANOVER SQ., LONDON, 


April 28, 1923. ] 
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s greatest novel since “‘ Growth of 
the Soil.” 


THE GARLAND 
SIGRID _UNDSET 


Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“This work is certainly one of the most remark- 
able novels that have been written in recent years, 
and constitutes & memorable addition _to the high 
records of modern Scandinavian fiction. 

** The Times” Literary Supplement. 
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KNUT HAMSUN 


(NOBEL PRIZE 1920) 
Author of “* Growth of the Soil," ** Pan,"’ etc. 


VICTORIA 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


“His writing breathes the spirit of the open air; 
love of physical fitness, of the beauty of the woods 
and hills, the glory of sun and snow. ere is 
something exhilarating in his works by reason of the 
close contact with and understanding of nature.” 
**Badminton Magazine." 


- 


5 /- net. 


FATE AND 
MARIONETTE 


HANNA RION 


Author of ‘* The Garden in the Wilderness,” 

“The Smiling Road,” “* Let's Make a Flower 

Garden,” etc. d 

Cloth. 7/6net. & 

“Most readers will find the novel an irresistible = 

one . it has a very great deal to commend 
it."—"' Montrose Standard.” 


“MARRIED MISERY” 
And its Scandinavian Solution, 


by 


LORD BUCKMASTER 


and 


H. G. BECHMANN 


Cloth. 3/6 net. 


Crown 8vo. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 


NEW BOOKS 
FICTION 7/6. 


SINNERS IN 
HEAVEN 


By CLIVE ARDEN. 


The author of Mr. Leonard Parsons’ Prize Novet em- 
phasizes very cleverly the sharp contrast between life in 
an English village with its smallness of outlook and life 
in the wild places of the world where convention and 
tradition are unknown, 


FALSE GODDESSES 
By RACHEL FERGUSON 
The Morning Post: “ Miss Ferguson is one of the 
wittiest of women journalists. . . . In‘ lalse God- 
desses’ she has written a brilliant first novel. IVe hope 
she will go on writing novels.” 


SUCH AS SIT IN JUDGMENT 
By MARGERY LAND MAY 
The Times: “Worked out with ingenuity and fresh- 
ness. Lhe interest is sustained to the end.” 


* r ’ 
BOX O° LIGHTS 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 
The public which enjoyed Mr. Baerlein’s “ The House 
of the Fighting Cocks” will find in his new book the 
same spirit of laughter and comedy that is independent 
of time and space. 


| HURRICANE 
By LESTER RALPH 


} , . Fal , Jesse j. " 
ylour and caste are admirab! 








| Conflicting interests cf ¢ 
portrayed in Mr. Ralplh’s latesi and most anibitivus 


| novel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD 





By J. LIONEL TAYLER 1/6 
This is a criticism rather than an attack on political 
| theory in general and on the theory of democracy in 
| particular. 
SHOUTS AND MURMURS 
By ALEXANDER WOOCLLCO iggy 8/6 


The Morning Post: “ There is much sound and wel 
certilen dramatic criticism in this Zvok.” 
THE CULTIVATION OF 
SENTIMENT 

By HAROLD BURROIW’S 2/6 
“ Sentiments are the mainspring of all educated human 
activity, reason playing but a minor part.” This ts the 
theme of Mr. Burrows’ thought-provoking book. 
THE WATSONS 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
by A. B. WALKLEY, 


With an Introduction 


(Second Impression.) 


Devonshire Street London, W.C. 
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MAY. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


“The counsel of perfection is to purchase the 
* Cornhill,’ "—Guardian. 


GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
By Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 
OPEN PAT&S: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND 
I. By E. L. Grant Watson. 
DR. JOHNSON IN POETRY. By L A. Williams. 
GOLDEN EGGS: a Short Story. By Hilton Brown, IL.C.S. 
AN ACT OF STATE: an Episode of the Slave Trade. 
By W. Senior. 
a Study in Recent French Literature. 
By Arnold Whitridge. 
ABOUT THE HEARING OF COLOURS AND THE SEEING 
OF SOUND. After Dr. Otto Hartmann. By Clara Boyle. 
THE PERSONALITY OF THE TURTLEDOVE. 
By Susanne Alice Ranlett. 


MARIE LENERU: 


THE MORAL OPIATE: a Short Story. By William Bradley. 
THE PASSING OF WYAKI: an African Episode. 


By Brig.-General H. H. Austin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
JOINING THE NAVY—1879. 
By Paymaster- -Captain G. H. 


ACROSTIC III. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, DSe. 


“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 
time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


A. Willis, C.B., R.N. 


LITERARY 





Epiroriat Notrs. 
Eciipses or Jupiter's SATELLITES AND THEIR USE FOR DETERMINING THE 
VELocITY oF Licur. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
RECENT WoRK ON THE RIDGE PATTERNS OF THE SKIN. By C. A. Mitchell. 
Tue ARTIFICIAL FEEDING oF CROPS. By Sir E. J. Russell, 
A DIMENSIONAL VIEW OF Music. By KE. F. Bozman. 
CRYSTAL GAZING ANCIENT AND MODERN, By Professor W. R. Halliday. 
FORESTS AND FERTILITY. By Colonel H. de H. Haig. 
Tue IMPROVED CHROMOSCOPE, By Daryl Klein. 
REVIEWS oF Books— 
The Evolution of Climate— 
Books RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. ret MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Remembering and Forgetting, &c.—Correspondence. 











FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS MAY, 1923. 
SARAH BERNHARDT. Par Camitte Mavcrarr. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TORYISM. By Maurice Woops. 


THREE MONTHS IN THE RUHR. By Joun Bett. 
MUSSOLINI AND HIS METHODS. By Viapiair Portakorr, 
THE REPARATION MYSTERY. By J. Extis Barker. 
ASPECIS OF THE ARAB QUESTION. By Cursuotm Dunsar Brunton. 
EAST AND WEST IN RUSSIA: PETER CHAADAEV. 

Ity Proressor C. Hacer paae Wricurt. 
IRELAND'S TWO NATIONS: UL STER AND THE FREE STATE. 

By A. WiLson He NGERFORD, 
EMPIRE FOREIGN POL ICY. By J. R. Marriott, M.A, 
ian? oat. TO OIL: THE EXISTING WASTE OF LIFE AND 
NEY. By Arcut: rALD Hur 

INDU STRL: AL RESPONSIBIL iry FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 


By Lirvt.-Coronrt D. C. McLacan, 
THE PASSING OF THE ILC.S. By 
A LIQUOR CONTROL BOARD IN 
y a {4 7 “yy O'NEILL. 
iE CR 


vi By Atrc Waven. 
THE NATURE OF 


F.R.G.S. 


D.S.O. 


E. A. 


BavuGuan, 


“T. 
THE YEVIDE NCE. By May Sincrair. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL Limitod. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c¢ 





“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7 he Guardian. 

‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing."—Medical Record 


Price 7d. post free from 








J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Sclaravia, London, 5.W. 1. 
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May 1923 Numbe,_ 


XIX", 
CONTENTS : ————___= 


“Horrors "’ in Peace Time—and tl 
Exploiters : dimou Commereig : 
(1) Some Anti-Militarist Fallacies. : 
By G. R. Srirurne : 
(2) The Miasma of Divorce. 
= By WILLovuGuHBy Dewar 
==| France, England and the Ruhr: 


Ate 


WALL th laa 








TAyzog, 


(D. Willoughby) 
Some Plain Truth, 
By F. J. P. Vea |§ 
The Overrated Submarine. 
By Admiral Sir Cyprtan Brinor, G.CB, |S 
Our Agriculture : and Denmark’s Example. 
By Major E. Hammonp Foor, 
Some English Letter-Writers. 
= By the Right Hon. Lord Erntz, M.V.0. 
--| The Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia. 
By Goprrey Locker Lampsoy, Mp. 
The Muse of History. By A. Ryay. 
Gold of the Meadows. By HERBeErrt Marg. 
=| The Science of Horsemanship. By Eva Curisty. 
==| A New Antarctic Expedition. By RowLanp Daryrzy 
=| The Officers’ Training Corps: its Great Value. 
= By Major E. E. A. Wuirwortu (Commanding 
= Rugby School Oificers’ Training Corps), ; 
: Our Party System : : 
(1) Arguments against it. 
sy Captain C. E. Losrpy, we 
= (2) Arguments for it. By Cyr Fats, 
==| New Zealand’s Loyalty to the Empire. 
= By the Hon. W. H. Triegcs (Member of the 
; Legislative Council of New Zealand), 
Why do we Remain in Mesopotamia ? 
By Sir Georce Bucuanay, K.CLE, 
The Kenya Conference. 

By Brigadier-General F. G. Stoner, CMG. 
International Manners. By W. A.Ison Puitups, 
Three Evenings with Count Leo Tolstoi.—i. 

By 8. N. Ever.ns, 


CONSTABLE : Londoa Bombay =. | 


Srdh ney. Ss. net, 
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May No. now ready 
at ail Bookstails. 


1 /- net. (post free) 15s, net 


“Winston Churchill 
and the War of Empires,” 


by 


J. L. Garvin. 


One of the mest brilliant articles ever written by 
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| Mr. Garvin. 

The May No. 

articles by Arthur Weigall (“ 

Sir Israel Gollancz, Lord Sydenham, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord Cranworth. Also particulars ol a 


£1,000 PRIZE COMPETITION. 
A Remarkable Shillingsworth. 


GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


contains a number of other very importan 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
SPRING FICTION 


at 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BACK SEAT 


By G. B. STERN, 
Author of “ The Room.’ 
Miss Stern has followed up her success of last summer 
with a story of the theatre, the study of an actress who 
scovers suddenly that her place is being taken by her 
- and lives to justify the standards of her own 
It is fresh, gay, humorous. A proof, if proof 
liss Stern has definitely found herself. 


daughte tr, 
generation. 
were needed, that Mi 


__ —————_ Just Out. 
THE HOPEFUL JOURNEY 
By BE. ATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, 
Author of “ Invisible Tides,” “* Intrusion,”” &c. 
Few post-war nov¢ lists have established themselves more 





surely both with the critics and the public than Mrs. 
Seymour. Her new novel is a long Gos of over 350 
closely printed pages, but the interest never flags. It is 
strong, firm knit, ro rantic. The title is taken from 


Stevenson: “ to travel po is a better thing than 


4 ” 
to arrive. 





—— Shortly. 


OLD EBBIE: Detective Up-to-Date 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, 
Author of “ The Black Shadow.” 

Nothing is more welcome, nothing is more rare than a 
really good detective story, and in “Old Ebbie: Detective 
Up-to-Date,” Captain F. A. M. Webster has created a 
character that will rank in tne gallery of fiction beside 

Sherlock Holmes and Sergeant Cuff. It is the story of an 
old chemist who turned his genius to criminal investigation 
with surprising results. 

—tThe Book that is Puzzling London. 


- 
SPEED THE PLOUGH 
By MARY BUTTS 

No book for the lazy reader, for the easy chair after a 
heavy dinner. It is solid rock for the mind to work upon. 
The reader has to keep his wits about him or he will lose 
the thread of the narrative. It is real stuff. “ Since Hubert 
Crackanthorpe’s ‘ Wreckage,’” writes Conal O’Riordan, 
“IT have not read a first book comparable with ‘ Speed 
the Plough.’” 








In Active Demand. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS 


By MARY FULTON, Author of “ Blight.” 
“A strong piece of work. ... Viola is always lovable. 
She is one of the frail, fair women that men love and 
either forsake or die for.” Glasgor ww HH Herald. 


_ CLENT’ S WAY 
By C. C. and E. M. MOTT 


“An extraord pote couple of collaborators who 








inary 


go from strength to strength. The characters are all 
intensely human, the style is crisp, surefooted, crystal 
Clear. lhe Mott combination is a power to be 


T eckoned with.”—Daily Express. 





COLLEAGUES: A novel without a man. 
By GERALDINE WAIFE 

oes story of the ordinary woman. “ The woman who does 
er hair badly, the woman whose relations have all married, 
the woman who wants a home, the woman who wants to 
marry and who never meets with men, the woman who 
c sald walk about Piccadilly and never meet with adven- 
ture.” “Colleagues” is the story of such a woman’s heroic 
battle with life. : 


ny 


Douglas Goldring’s Fine Nevel. 


NOBODY KNOWS 


r By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
Mr, Goldring writes extremely well, and his book will 
Probably have a large circulation, partly on its merits and 
Partly because of what will be called its ‘ outspokenness.’” 
—Saturday Review. 





* Nobox dy knows and nobody cares.”—S. P. B. Mais. 

H The most inte resting novel I have read for many 
| months."—”, I. George 

| ateebimacnae ee Je. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 

—_ 11 Henrietta  St., 'W.C. 2. 
k——S—— ————— —— 
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INTENDS THT UT Ue 


Broadway 
Translations 


“ Of all the languages I know, I know English best.” 


Each 7/6 net, cr. 8vo, with an Introduction by the translator. 
The first four volumes are ready. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 
F. A, WRIGHT 
A translation into English verse of the whole of the Love-Poems 
of the Palatine Anthology. 


Voltaire’s Zadig and Other 


Romances 
H. I. WOOLF 


A new translation of Zadig, The Simple Soul, Micromegas, The 
Princess of Babylon, and The Story of a G od jet eg stories 
unduly overshadowed by the famous Candide. 


Petronius’ Satyricon 
J. M. MITCHELL 


A reissue of the volume published last year which met with 
such universal approval, 


Master Tyll Owlglass 
K. R. H. MACKENZIE 


The book of a jester. Gives a vivid picture of medieval 
Gerinany. Crowquili’s illustrations. 





HUKGMUNHEASUNH 









Translations of M ontesquies, Alciphron, Suctonius, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Martial, More’s ‘ Utopia, Bande Ilo, ¢ 1, Juvenal, 
Mariveux, etc., are in active pre paration. 

Fn nn : ay 
The Mad Rani 
3y PHILIP ASHBY 
Remarkable stories of Indian Life. 7/6 net 


General Frederick Young 
By L. HADOW JENKINS 


The biography by this daughter of the first Commandant of the 
2nd Gurkha Rifles. Descriptions of India and Ireland of 80 years 
ago. llus. 8/6 net 


° ’ ° 

A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea 
By A. DE C. SOWERBY 

“One of the best books of its kind since the days of P. 

Gosse.”—Saturday Review. “Should be in every library. 

Cornishman. llus. 7/6 net 


Heredity and Child Culture 
By H. D. CHAPIN, M.D. 


sets forth the most important of all hi imanitarian 


H. 


“ Clearly 


movements, the birth and care of children.”.—Dr. H. F. Osborn, 
6/- net. 
Glands in Health and Disease 


By Dr. B. HARROW 


“He has produced a book which is unique in its clarity and 

comprehensiveness, in its appeal to the general scfentific reader 
pt - + . 

and the student of medicine. 8/6 net 


Medical Officer. 
The Public Speaker 
3y H. H. ROBERTS 


Describes the methods by which clarity of thought and expres- 
sion may be obtained. 4/6 net 











Scientific "Thought 
By Prof. C. D. BROAD 


“ This closely-reasoned and partic ularly lucid book on the nature 
and import of the new concepts of the physical universe marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order.”—Jhe Times Lit. 
Supp. 16/- net 

[Int. Lib. 


of Psychology. 
The Meaning of Meaning 
By C. K.. OGDEN and I. A. RICHARDS 


“ An important volume full of new and suggestive matter.’’-— 
“A delightful study of the ways in which words 


Daily News. 
mislead us.”’—Daily Express. 2/6 net 
[Int. Lib. of Psychology. 
Psychology and Politics 
By Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R:S. 


*“ This volume is a fine memori al of the last phase of a solid and 
cautious scientific worker.”—Havelock Ellis in Nation. 12/6 net 
eas. Lib. of Psychology. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Cambridge Ancient History,,,., 


will be completed in eight volumes, has been designed to form, in conjunction with The Cambridge 
Medieval History now in course of publication, and The Cambridge Modern History already published, a 
continuous history of European peoples, and is planned, like the other two works, on the co-operative system, 
It starts with the remote beginnings and will extend to the victory of Constantine the Great in A.D. 324, the 
point at which the Medieval History takes up the story. The work is edited by J. B. BURY, M.A, S. A. 
COOK, Litt.D., F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. Volume I, Egypt and Babylonia te 1580 B.C., with 12 maps and a 
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plan, Royal 8vo, 35s net, is now ready. 





Collected Scientific Papers of John Aitken, 


Edited for The Royal Society of Edinburgh (with an Introductory Memoir) by CARGILL G, 


F.RS. 


LL.D, 


KNOTT, D.Sc. LL.D., F.R-S., General Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. With a portrait of 
Dr John Aitken, diagrams, and text-figures. Large Royal 8vo. 30s net. 

“My endeavour has been to present in this volume the cream of Dr Aitken’s own descriptions of his far- 
reaching investigations, and to reproduce these with a fulness sufficient to show clearly the wonderful way 
in which he followed up any scientific problem he set himself to solve.”"—From the Editor’s Preface. 





The Cambridge History of 


British Foreign Policy, 1783-1019. 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Vol Il, 1815-1866. 
Royal 8vo. 31s 6d _ net. 


“The History of British Foreign Policy meets a want 
which has long been felt by all serious political Kg pe 
‘dhe limes. 


The Ottoman Empire and its 


Successors, 1801-1922. Being a revised and 
enlarged edition of The Otioman Empire, 1801-1913. 
By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. 
Crown 8yo. 2s 6d net. Cambridge Historical 
Series. 


The Indictment of Mary Queen 


of Scots as derived from a Manuscript in the 
University Library at Cambridge, hitherto unpub- 
lished. With comments on the Authorship of the 
Manuscript and on its connected Documents. By 
Maj.-Gen. R. H. MAHON, C.B., C.S.I. Demy 8vo. 


5s net. 


The Miners’ Unions of North- 


umberland and Durham. jy, 5. 
WELBOURNE, M.A. Awarded the Thirlwall Prize, 
the Seeley Medal, and the Gladstone Prize, 1921. 
Crown 8yvo. 10s 6d net. 


Glass-Making in England. 3, 
HARRY J. POWELL, C.B.E. With a frontispicce, 


106 illustrations and a map. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 

“A work like this is very welcome, representing as it does 
the first considerable history of glass-making _ published in 
England. The late Mr Powell brought to his task a 
lifelong acquaintance with the mysteries of his craft. 2 
An indispensable work for both the collector and the crafts- 
man."—The Times Literary Supplement, 


Burma. py sir HERBERT THIRKELL 
WHITE, K.C.LE., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
With 83 illustrations and 3 maps. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d. 
Provincial Geographies of India Series. 





On the Site of the Globe Play- 
house of Shakespeare jying to the 


North of Maiden Lane, Bankside, Southwark. By 
GEORGE HUBBARD, F-.S.A., Vice-President 
R.I.B.A. With a frontispiece, 12 plates, and 2 plans, 
Demy 4to. 7s 6d net. 


The New Shakespeare.  kuitea ty 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN 
DOVER WILSON. The sixth volume, Much Ado 
About Nothing, is now ready. Cloth 6s net. Leather 
10s 6d net. 


“ A new and vigorous rehandling of a great critical problem 
e executed with thought, labour, and insight ° 
opens up vast possibilities. ‘Lhe edition is a real contribution 
to scholarship.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Five Centuries of Religion. 
Volume I, St Bernard, his Predecessors and Suc- 
cessors, 1000-1200 A.D. By G. G. COULTON, M.A. 
With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 30s net. Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 

“Dr Coulton’s very remarkable book has the qualities that 
will probably make it a classic in its subject.”"—TJhe Outlook. 


. 
Jeremiah the Prophet of Hope. 
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